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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS;° 


BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 


PRELIMINARY CHAPTERS. 
I.—URSUS. 

RSUS and Homo were fast friends. Ursus was a man; 
Homo was a wolf. Their dispositions were congenial. 

It was the man who had christened the wolf. Probably he had 
also chosen the name; having found Ursus good for himself, he 
had found Homo good for the beast. The association of this 
man and this wolf was profitable at fairs, at parish festivals, at 
the corners of streets where passers-by gather together, and 
wherever the people give way to their need of listening to non- 
sense and buying orvietan. This wolf, docile, and submissive 
with a good grace, was acceptable to the crowd. It is a pleas- 
ant thing to note the effect of taming. We take supreme de- 
light in seeing all varieties of domestication. It is for this reason 
that so many persons watch the progress of royal processions. 
Ursus and Homo went from square to square, from the 
public places of Canterbury to the public places of Glasgow, 
from county to county, from town to town. One market 
exhausted, they passed on to another. Ursus lived in a crib 
upon wheels, which Homo, sufficiently civilized, drew by day 
and guarded by night. When the road was difficult, in going 
up-hill, when there were too many ruts and too much mud, the 
man buckled the strap to his neck, and tugged away frater- 
nally, side by side with the wolf. In this fashion they had grown 
old together. They camped out, according to chance, on a bit 
of waste ground, at the intersection of crossing roads, at the 
approach to a hamlet, at the gates of market-towns, in the 
market-places, in the public malls, on the skirts of a park, on 
the space before a church. When the tilted cart stopped in 
some field where a fair was held, when the gossiping old women 
hurried up open-mouthed, when the cockneys drew round them 
in a circle, Ursus speechified and Homo approved. Homo, 
with a wooden bowl in his jaws, politely made a collection. 
They gained their livelihood. The wolf was lettered, and the 
man too. The wolf had been trained by the man, or had 
~ trained himself alone, to various pretty wolfine ways that aug- 
mented their receipts. ‘Above all things,” said his friend to 

him, “don’t degenerate into man!” 
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The wolf never bit, the man did bite sometimes. Ursus, at 
least, had the pretension of biting. He was a misanthrope, 
and, by way of making his misanthropy conspicuous, he had 
become a juggler. For means of living also, as the stomach 
imposes its conditions. Furthermore, this misanthropical jug- 
gler, whether to complicate or to complete his acquirements, 
was a doctor. A doctor—that’s not much; Ursus was a ven- 
triloquist. He was seen to speak without movement of the 
lips. He borrowed, so as to mislead any one, the accent and 
pronunciation of the first comer; he imitated voices, so that 
one thought the very persons were speaking. By himself alone, 
he gave out the breathing and murmur of a crowd, which jus- 
tified him in taking the title of Engastrimythe. He took it. 
He imitated all sorts of birds’ cries, the thrush, the reed-bird, 
the chirping lark, the white-breasted blackbird, all ramblers 
like himself, so that, by instants, he made you listen, at his 
option, either to some public resort, filled with the hum of hu- 
man noises, or to a meadow filled with the chant of birds; now 
stormy as a multitude, now playful and serene as the dawn. 
However, this peculiar talent, though rare, does exist. In the 
last century, a man named Touzel, who imitated the mingled 
clamor of men and of animals, and who reproduced all the cries 
of beasts, was attached to the person of Buffon, as though him- 
self amenagerie. Ursus was sharp and inquisitive, having more 
in him than appeared, and was prone to those peculiar explana- 
tions that we call fables. This boldness was a part of his 
roguery. He examined the hand of certain persons, or took 
hold of books at hap-hazard, and drew conclusions, predicted 
fortunes, taught that it is dangerous to meet a black mare, and 
more dangerous still to hear one’s self called, at the moment of 
setting out upon a journey, by some one who does not know 
where you are going; and he entitled himself a “dealer in 
superstition.” He said: ‘There is this difference between the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and myself: for my part, I speak out 
plainly.” Thus it was that the archbishop, justly irritated, sent 
for him one day; but Ursus, adroit, disarmed his grace by 
reciting to him a sermon that he, Ursus, had made upon the 
holy day of Christmas, and which the archbishop, charmed by 
it, learned by heart, preached from the pulpit, and published as 
his own composition. In view of this, he forgave. 

Ursus, being a doctor, effected cures, because or in spite of 
this fact. He practised in aromatics. He was versed in sim- 
ples. He derived advantage from the immense power that 
there is in a heap of neglected plants, the hazel-tree, the 
medley-tree, the wayfaring-tree, the purging thorn, the sweet 
briony, the buckthorn. He treated consumption by sun-dew ; 
he used for it the leaves of wart-wort, which torn downward 
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are a purgative, and torn upward produce vomiting. He re- 
lieved you of a sore throat by means of a vegetable excrescence 
called jew’s ear. He knew the sort of rushes that cure an ox, 
and the sort of mint that cures a horse. He was conversant 
with the beauties and ther virtues of the herb mandragora, 
which, every one knows, is of masculine and feminine sex. He 
had receipts. He cured burns with salamander wool, whereof, 
according to Pliny, Nero owned a napkin. Ursus possessed a 
retort and a matrass; he dabbled in transmutation; he sold 
panaceas. It was said of him that he had formerly been for a 
while confined in Bedlam; they had done him the honor to 
take him for a madman, but they had let him go, per- 
ceiving that he was only a poet. This story, probably, 
was not true; we have, all of us, to undergo some such im- 


putations. 
The truth is, that Ursus was a pedantic scholar, a man of 


taste, and an old Latin poet. He was learned in two ways: he 
Hippocratized and he Pindarized. He might have competed 
in fustian with Rapin and Veda. He would have composed 
jesuitical tragedies in a style not less triumphant than Father 
Bonhours. From his familiarity with venerable rhythms and 
antique metres, it resulted that he had his own peculiar images, 
and « whole cloud of classic metaphors. He said of a mother, 
preceded by her two daughters, “This is adacty];” of a father, 
followed by his two sons, “This is an anapest;” and of a 
little child, walking between its grandfather and grandmother, 
“This is an amphimacer.” So much science could only result 
in starvation. The school of Salerno said: “Eat little and 
often!” Ursus eat little and seldom, obeying thus one-half the 
precept, and disobeying the other half; but this was the fault 
of the public, which did not always flock round him, and did 
not purchase frequently. Ursus used to say: “The expectora- 
tion of a sentence is a solace. The wolf is consoled by howl- 
ing, the sheep by its wool, the forest by its warblers, woman by 
love, and the philosopher by epiphonema.” Ursus, at need, 
manufactured comedies, that he played—after a fashion; this 
aids in disposing of drugs. He had, among other works, com- 
posed an heroic pastoral in honor of Sir Hugh Middleton, who, 
in 1698, transported a river to London. This river was tran- 
quil in the county of Hertford, sixty miles off. Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton came and took it. He brought with him a brigade of 
six hundred men armed with shovels and pickaxes; set himself 
to shaking up the earth, hollowing it here, throwing it up there, 
sometimes twenty feet high, sometimes thirty feet deep; made 
wooden aqueducts in the air, and in this place and that eight 
hundred bridges, of stone, of brick, of joists; and, one fine 
morning, the river entered into London, which lacked water. 
Ursus transformed all these vulgar details into a fine eclogue 
between the stream Thames and the river Serpentine; the 
stream invited the river to come to him, and offered her his 
bed, and said to her: “I am too old to please the women, but 
I am sufficiently rich to pay them ”’—an ingenious and gallant 
mode of expressing that Sir Hugh Middleton had executed all 
these works at his own expense. 

Ursus was remarkable in a soliloquy. In look, morose at 
once and garrulous, having no desire to see any one, and 
craving to address some one, he got out of the difficulty by 
speaking to himself. Whoever has lived alone knows to what 
extent the monologue is natural. There is an itching in lan- 
guage repressed. To harangue space is an issue for it. To 
speak aloud, and all alone, has the effect of a dialogue with 
the god that one has within one’s self. This, it is well known, 
was the custom of Socrates. He harangued himself; the same 
with Luther. Ursus was akin to these great men. He had this 
hermaphroditic faculty of being his own audience. He made 
inquiries of himself, and responded ; he glorified and he insulted 
himself. His monologue in his crib might be heard from the 
street. Passers-by, who have their own special manner of ap- 
preciating clever fellows, said of him: “He is an idiot.” He in- 


sulted himself sometimes, as we have just remarked; but he had | 
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also his periods for doing. himself justice. One day, imone of 
his self-addressed allocutions, he was heard to exclaim: “I 2 
studied vegetable life in all its mysteries, in the ‘0 
7 


bud, in the sepal, in the petal, in the stamen, in the . 
the ovule, in the urn, in the conceptacle, and in the thalamus, ¥ 
I have fully probed chromatics, and osmosis, and ¢hymosium, 
that is to say, the formation of color, of smell, and of taste.” 
There was, without doubt, some foolishness in this certificate 
that Ursus delivered to Ursus; but let those who have not fully 
probed chromatics, and osmosis, and chymosium, cast at him 
the first stone. 

Fortunately, Ursus never went into the Netherlands. They 
would certainly have desired to weigh him there, to ascertain 
whether he was of the normal weight, above or below which a ' 
man is a sorcerer. This weight, in Holland, was wisely fixed by 
the law. Nothing could be more simple and more ingenious. 
It was a verification. You were placed in wooden scales, and 
the evidence was conclusive if you disturbed the equilibrium: 
too heavy, you were hanged; too light, you were burned. 
There are still to be seen, at Oudewater, the scales for weighing 
sorcerers, but they serve now for weighing cheese, so much has 
religion degenerated! Ursus would certainly have had a crow 


to pluck with them. In hisjourneyings he avoided Holland, and 
In fact, we believe that he never went out of 


he did well. 
Great Britain. 

Be that as it may, being very poor and very proud, and 
having made the acquaintance of Homo in a forest, a taste 
for wandering life came upon him. He had taken this wolf in 
as a sleeping partner, and he had taken the road with him, liv- 
ing, in the open air, the grand life of chance. He had much 
industry, and many by-ends, and great skill in all things con- 
nected with curing, operating, getting people out of their mala- 
dies, and accomplishing most wonderful specialties; he was 
considered a good mountebank and a good doctor; he passed 
also, one may understand, for a magician—in a moderate way, 
not too much of it—for in those days it was not wholesome to - 
be set down as one of the devil’s friends. To tell the truth, 
Ursus, by his passion for pharmacy and love of plants, exposed 
himself to danger—considering how often he went to gather 
herbs in the tangled thickets, where are* Lucifer’s salads, and 
where one risks, as has been attested by the Councillor De 
l’Ancre, meeting in the mist of the evening a man who rises 
out of the ground, “blind of his right eye, without cloak, a 
sword at his side, feet naked and unshod.” Ursus, nevertheless, 
although queer in his conduct and temperament, was too sensi-_ 
ble a man to draw down or keep off a hail-storm; to cause 
faces to appear; to kill a man with the torment of too much 
dancing; to suggest dreams pleasant, or sad and full of terrors; 
to cause the hatching of a four-winged cock. He did not pre- 
tend to these sorry tricks. He was incapable of certain abom- 
inations; as, for example, of speaking German, or Hebrew, or 
Greek, without having learned it, which is an indication of 
most execrable wickedness, or of a natural malady growing out 
of some melancholy caprice. If Ursus spoke Latin, it was be- 
cause he knew it. He would never have allowed himself to 
speak Syriac, seeing that he knew it not; besides, it is averred 
that Syriac is the language of the witches’ night assemblies. In 
medicine, he properly preferred Galen to Cardan—Cardan, all 
learned man that he is, being only an earth-worm in compari- 
son with Galen. 

To sum up, Ursus was not a personage molested by the 
police. His crib was sufficiently long and sufficiently broad, so 
that he could lie down there on a chest that contained his not 
oversumptuous wardrobe. He owned a lantern, several wigs, 
and various utensils hung up from nails, and among them 
some musical instruments. He possessed also a bear-skin, with 
which he covered himself on the days of a grand performance, 
calling this the putting on his costume. He said: “I have two 
skins; this is the true one,” and he pointed to the skin of the 
bear. The crib on wheels belonged to him and the wolf. In 
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addition to his crib, his horn, and his wolf, he had a flute and 
a viol di gamba, and he played agreeably upon them. He man~ 
ufactured his own elixirs. He wrought out of his talents 
enough to bring him an occasional supper. There was in the 
roof uf his crib a hole, through which passed the pipe of a 
easting-stove alongside of his chest. This stove had two 
compartments. Ursus cooked up his alchemy in one, and his 
potatoes in the other. At night, the wolf slept under the 
crib, chained up in a friendly way. Homo had black hair, 
and Ursus gray hair. Ursus was fifty years old, if he were 
not sixty. His acceptance of human destiny was such, that 
he eat, as is perceived, potatoes—filthy food, upon which at 
that period swine and convicts were fed. He eat this, indig- 
nant, yet resigned. He was not tall, he was long. He was 
bent, and gloomy. The bowed-down figure of the old man— 
this is the subsidence of life. Nature had designed him to be 
sad. It was difficult for him to smile, and it had always been 
impossible for him to weep. He lacked the consolation of tears, 
and the palliative of joy. An aged man is a thinking ruin; 
Ursus was that ruin. A charlatan’s loquacity, a prophet’s lean- 
ness, the irascibility of a mine that is charged—suci was 
Ursus. In his youth he had been a philosopher at the home of 
a lord. 

This passed, a hundred and eighty years ago, in the days 
when men were a little more like wolves than they are at 
present. 

Not much more. 


Il. 


Homo was not the first wolf that came to hand. From his 
appetite for medlars and apples, one would have taken him for 
a prairie wolf; from the deep color of his hair, one would have 
taken him for a lycaon; and from his howling toned down to 
a bark, one would have taken him for a Chilian dog; but the 
pupil of this animal’s iris has not yet been so accurately ob- 
served, as to make it certain that he is not a fox, and Homo 
was a thorough wolf. His length was five feet, which is ex- 
treme length for a wolf, even in Lithuania. He was very pow- 
erful; he squinted, which was not his fault; he had a soft 
tongue, with which he sometimes licked Ursus; he had a stiff 
tuft of short black hair upon his backbone, and he was lean 
as any beast of the forest. Before making acquaintance with 
Ursus, and having a cart to drag, he did easily his forty leagues 
in a night. Ursus, falling in with him in a thicket, near a 
stréam of running water, had taken a fancy to him, on seeing 
him fish for crawfish knowingly and prudently, and had wel- 
comed in him an honest and genuine Koupava wolf, of the same 
kind as the crab-eating dog. 

Ursus preferred Homo, as a beast of burden, to an ass. To 
make an ass draw his crib would have been repulsive to him; 
he set too high a value upon the ass for that. Besides, he had 
remarked that the ass, a four-footed thinker, little understood 
of men, has sometimes an unquiet pricking up of the ears, 
when philosophers say foolish things. In life, between our 
thoughts and ourselves, an ass is a third party; this is an- 
noying. Asa friend, Ursus preferred Homo to a dog, believ- 
ing that the wolf’s approach to friendliness is from a greater 
distance. 

This is why Homo sufficed to Ursus. Homo was for Ursus 
more than a companion; he was an analogue. Ursus tapped 
him on his lean flanks with the remark: “I have found my 
second volume.” 

He said furthermore: “* When I am dead, whoever desires 
to know me, will only have to study Homo. I shall leave him 
after me as my exact copy.” 

The English law, by no means tender toward the beasts of 





domestic following his master shall be allowed to come and go 
freely.” A certain relaxing as regards wolves had also resulted 
from a fashion among court-ladies, under the later Stuarts, that 
of having little Tartar foxes called Adives, no bigger than cats, 
which they had brought for them from Asia at heavy ex- 
pense. 

Ursus had communicated to Homo a portion of his talents, 
the standing upright, the tempering his rage into ill-humor, the 
grumbling in place of howling, etc. ; and, on his part, the wolf 
had taught the man what he knew, the dispensing with a home, 
the dispensing with bread, the dispensing with fire, the prefer- 
ence of hunger in a wood to slavery in a palace. 

The crib, a sort of cabin-carriage that followed the most 
varied itinerary, without however going out of England and 
Scotland, had four wheels, plus shafts for the wolf, and a swing- 
bar for the man. This swing-bar was a provision against bad 
roads. The carriage was solid, though constructed of light 
planks. It had, in front, a glass door, with a little balcony used 
for harangues—a tribune modified from a pulpit—and, in the 
rear, a full door pierced with a window. The lowering of steps 
—there were three of them—turning on a hinge and arranged 
behind the windowed door, gave entrance into the crib, well 
secured at night with bolts and locks. It had been much rained 
upon and snowed upon. It had been painted ; but it were hard 
to say of what color, the changes of the seasons being for tilted 
carts what changes in a reign are for courtiers. In front, out- 
side, upon a sort of deal-board frontispiece, one might for- 
merly have deciphered this inscription in black letters upon 
a white ground, that had become by degrees confounded and 
mixed : 

“* Gold loses annually by friction one fourteen-hundredth of 
its bulk; this is what is called the wear and tear: thence it fol- 
lows that, out of fourteen hundred millions of gold circulating 
throughout all the world, every year one million is lost. This 
million of gold goes off in dust, flies away, floats, is an atom, 
becomes breathable, loads, doses, burdens, and impairs the con- 
science, and amalgamates itself with the soul of the rich, which 
it renders proud, and with the soul of the poor, which it renders 
savage.” 

This inscription, effaced and erased by rain and by the good- 
ness of Providence, was fortunately illegible; for it is probable 
that, being at once enigmatical and transparent, this philosophy 
of gold inhaled would not have suited the taste of sheriffs, 
provosts, and other wig-bearers of the law. English legislation 
at that time did not stand upon trifles. It was easy to be a 
felon. The magistrates showed themselves traditionally fero- 
cious, and cruelty was the order of the day. Inquisitorial 
judges were multiplied. Jeffreys had left offspring. 


III. 


Wirnrsive the crib there were two other inscriptions. 
Above the chest, on the whitewashed partition of planks, might 
be read what follows, written in ink and by hand: 


“Tye Onty Tarnes Tuat Ir Is Important To Know. 


“The baron peer of England has a circlet with six 
pearls. 

“ The coronet begins with the viscount. 

“The viscount has a coronet of pearls not numbered; the 
earl, a coronet of pearls on spikes intermixed with strawberry- 
leaves lower down; the marquis, pearls and leaves of equal 
height; the duke, gems without pearls; the royal duke, a 
circlet of a cross and jlewrs-de-lys; the Prince of Wales, a 
crown like that of the king, but not closed. 

“The duke is most high and most mighty prince; the mar- 
quis and the earl, most noble and mighty lord; the baron, sim- 


th. forest, might have taken offence at this wolf, and have | ply lord. 


found fauit with him for his impudence in going familiarly into 
towns; but Homo took advantage of the immunity accorded 
by a statute of Edward IV., touching “domestics: ” “Every 
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“The duke is your grace, the other peers are your lord- 


ships. 
“The peers are inviolable. 
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“The lords are chamber and court, concilium et curia, legis- 
lature and justice. ° 

“¢ Most honorable’ is more than ‘right honorable.’ 

“The lords peers are qualified ‘lords by right;’ the lords 
not peers are ‘lords by courtesy.’ The only lords are those 
who are peers. 

“The lord never takes an oath, neither before the king, nor 
in court of law. His word is enough. He says: ‘Upon my 
honor.’ 

“The Commons, who are the people, summoned to the bar 
of the Lords, present themselves there humbly, heads bare, be- 
fore the peers who are covered. 

“The Commons send up their bills to the Lords by forty 
members, who present the bill with three low bows. 

“The Lords send their bills to the Commons by a simple 
clerk. 

“In case of disagreement, the two Chambers confer in the 
painted chamber, the Peers seated and wearing their hats, the 
Commons standing up and uncovered. 

“By a law of Edward VI., the lords have the privilege of 
simple homicide. A lord who only kills a man is not prose- 
cuted. 

“The barons have the same rank as the bishops. 

“To be baron peer, one must hold of the king by baroniam 
integram, by barony entire. 

“The barony entire is composed of thirteen fiefs noble and 
one quartering, each fief noble being of twenty pounds sterling, 
which amounts to four hundred marks. 

“The chief thing in the barony, caput baronia, is a country 
seat, hereditarily governed, as England herself is; that is to say, 
incapable of being vested in daughters save in default of male 
children, and in this case going to the eldest daughter, cateris 
Jiliabus aliunda satisfactis.* 

“The barons have the title of Jord from the Saxon Jaford, 
from the old Latin dominus, and from the lower Latin lor- 
dus. 

“The elder and younger sons of viscounts and barons are 
the first esquires of the kingdom. 

“The eldest sons of peers take precedence over knights of 
the Garter; the younger sons do not. 

“ The eldest son of a viscount walks bebind all the barons, 
and before all the baronets. 

“Every daughter of a lord is lady. 
miss. 

*“ All the judges are inferior to the peers. The sergeant has 
a hood of lamb’s skin; the judge has a hood of minever, de 
minuto vario, a mixture of small white furs of all sorts except 
ermine. Ermine is reserved for peers and for the king. 

“A supplicavit cannot be granted against a lord. 

“A lord cannot be kept in prison—except in the Tower of 
London. 

“A lord summoned to the king’s abode has the right to kill 
a stag or two in the royal park. 

“‘ The lord holds in his chateau a baronial court. 

“Tt is unworthy of a lord to go into the streets, in a cloak, 
followed by two lackeys. He can only show himself with a 
large train of gentlemen of his household. ’ 

“The peers go to the Parliament-house in carriages, tm file; 
the commons do not. Some peers go to Westminster in in- 
verted chairs upon four wheels. The form of these chairs, and 
of their emblazoned and coronetted vehicles, is only allowed to 
the lords, and constitutes one of their privileges. 

“A lord can only be condemned to a fine by his peers, and 
never to more than five shillings’ fine—except a duke, who may 
be condemned to ten. 

“A lord may have in his household six foreigners. Every 
other Englishman can only have four. 

“ A lord may have eight casks of wine, without paying duty. 


Other English girls are 





*“ Which is the same as saying: ‘One provides for the other girls as one 
can.’ (Note, by Ureus, on the edge of the wall.) 





“ The lord alone is exempted from presenting himself before 
the sheriff on circuit. 

“The lord cannot be taxed for the militia. 

“When a lord is so pleased, he raises a regiment, and pre- 
sents it to the king; thus do their graces the Duke of Athol, the 
Duke of Hamilton, and the Duke of Northumberland. 

“ The lord holds only of lords. 

“Tn a civil process, he may claim reference of the cause to 
another court, if there be not at least a knight among the 
judges. 

“The lord appoints his own chaplains. 

“ A baron appoints three chaplains; a viscount four; an earl 
and a marquis five; a duke six. 

“The lord cannot be put to the torture, even for high- 
treason. 

“ The lord cannot be branded on the hand. 

“The lord is clerk, even when he knows not how to read. 
He knows it of right. 

“ A duke has a canopy carried with him wherever the king 
is not present; a viscount has a canopy in his house. A baron 
has one in readiness, and lets it be within his reach when he 
drinks; a baroness has the right to have her train borne by s 
man, when in presence of a viscountess. 

“Eighty-six lords, or eldest sons of lords, preside at eighty- 
six tables of five hundred covers each, which are served every 
day to his Majesty in his palace, at the expense of the country 
surrounding the royal residence. 

“‘A plebeian, who strikes a lord, has his wrist cut off. 

“The lord is almost king. 

“The king is almost God. 

“The world is a lordship. 

“ The English address God as my lord.” 

Opposite this inscription, a second one might be read, writ- 
ten in the same style. Here it is: 


“Consotations Toat Ovent To Surrice For Tuosze Wuo 
Have Noruarne. 


“Henry Auderquerque, Earl of Grantham, who sits in the 
House of Lords between the Earl of Jersey and the Earl of 
Greenwich, has an income of one hundred thousand pounds. 
It is to his lordship that the palace of Grantham Terrace be- 
longs, built all of marble, and famous for what is called the 
labyrinth of corridors, which is a curiosity. There is in it the 
carnation corridor in Sarancolin marble, the brown corridor ir 
Astracan lumachel, the white corridor in Lani marble, the 
black corridor in Alabanda marble, the gray corridor in Sta- 
remma marble, the yellow corridor in marble from Hesse, the 
green corridor in marble from the Tyrol, the red corridor half 
in Bohemian griotte, and half in Cordovan lumachel, the blue 
corridor in turquin from Genoa, the violet corridor in Cata- 
lonian granite, the mourning corridor, veined in black and 
white, in Murviedro schist, the rose corridor in cipolin from the 
Alps, the pearl corridor in Nonetta lumachel, and the corridor 
of all colors, called the courtiers’ corridor, in harlequin braccio. 

“Richard Lowther, Viscount Lonsdale, owns Lowther in 
Westmoreland, which is sumptuous in its approaches, and the 
door-steps of which appear to invite kings to enter. 

“ Richard, Earl of Scarborough, Viscount and Baron Lum- 
ley, Viscount of Waterford: in Ireland, Lord-Lieutenant and 
Vice-Admiral of the county of Northumberland, and of Dur- 
ham city and county, owns the double castle of Stansted, the 
ancient and the modern; where may be admired a superb rail- 
ing in a half circle, surrounding a basin of water with an incom- 
parable jet. He has, in addition, his chateau at Lumley. 

“ Robert Darcy, Earl of Holderness, has his domain of Hol- 
derness, with baronial towers, and gardens of immense extent 
in the French style, where he takes the air in a carriage with 
six horses, preceded by two outriders, as befits ap English 

er. 

“Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St. Albans, Earl of Burford, 
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Baron Haddington, Grand Falconer of England, has a residence 
at Windsor, a royal one, and near to that of the king. 

“QOharles Bodville, Lord Robartes, Baron Truro, Viscount 
Bodmin, owns Wimple, in Cambridgeshire, which is made up 
of three palaces with three pedimented fronts, one arched and 
two triple-angled. The approach is through a quadruple ave- 
nue of trees. 

“The most noble and most mighty lord, Philip Herbert, 
Viscount of Cardiff, Earl of Montgomery, Earl of Pembroke, 
peer and lord of Candall, Marmion, St. Quentin, and Churland, 
Warden of the Stanneries in the counties of Cornwall and 
Devon, Hereditary Visitor of Jesus College, owns the mar- 
vellous garden of Wilton, where there are two water-basins 
with wheat-sheaf jets, finer than any at Versailles, of the 
most Christian king Louis XIV. 

“Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset, has Somerset House 
on the Thames, which equals the Villa Pamphili at Rome. 
There may be seen, upon the grand chimney-piece, two porce- 
Jain vases of the dynasty of the Yuens, which are worth half 
a million in French money. 

“In Yorkshire, Arthur, Lord Ingram, Viscount Irwin, has 
Temple-Newsham, where you enter by a triumphal arch, and 
where the broad flat roofs resemble Moorish terraces. 

“Robert, Lord Torrens of Chartley, Bourchier, and Lor- 
raine, has, in Leicestershire, Staunton-Harold, where the park, 


geometrically laid out, has the form of a temple with a pedi- | 


ment; and the large church, with square bell tower, in front 
of the sheet of water, is also his lordship’s. 
“In the county of Northampton, Charles Spencer, Earl of 


Sunderland, one of his Majesty’s privy council, possesses Al- | 


thorp, where you enter through a railing with four pillars, sur- 
mounted by groups in marble. 

“Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, has, in Surrey, New- 
Park, magnificent with its sculptured blocking-course, its circu- 
lar lawn surrounded by trees, and its woods, at the end of 
which is a little mountain artistically rounded, and crowned 
with a towering oak visible a long way off. 

“Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, owns Bretby, in 
Derbyshire, which has a superb clock-tower, falconries, war- 
rens, and very beautiful sheets of water, oblong, square, and 
oval, with two jets of great height. 


“Lord Cornwallis, Baron of Eye, has Brome Hall, which is | 


a palace of the fourteenth century. 

“The most noble Algernon Capel, Viscount Malden, Earl of 
Essex, owns Cashiobury, in Hertfordshire, a chateau that has 
the form of a capital H, and where there are preserves well 
stocked with game. 

“Charles, Lord Ossulstone, has Dawly, in Middlesex, which 
one reaches through Italian gardens. 

“James Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, at seven leagues’ distance 
from London, has Hatfield House, with its four seigniorial pavil- 
ions, its belfry in the centre, and its court of honor, flagged in 
white and black, like that of St. Germain. This palace, which 
has a frontage of two hundred and seventy-two feet, was built 
under James I., by the lord high treasurer, who is the great- 
grandfather of the living earl. There may be seen the bed 
of a Countess of Salisbury, of inestimable value, entirely made 
of a Brazilian wood that is a panacea against the bite of ser- 
pents, and that is called milhombres, which means a thousand 
men. Upon this bed is written, in letters of gold: ‘ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” 

“Edward Rich, Earl of Warwick and Holland, has War- 
wick Castle, where they burn whole oak-trees in the fire- 
places. 

“Tn the parish of Seven Oaks, Charles Sackville, Baron Buck- 
hurst, Viscount Cranfield, Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, has 
Knowle, which is as large as a town, and which is composed of 
three parallel palaces, one behind the other, like lines of infan- 
try, with ten spiral gables on the principal facade, and an en- 
trance beneath a donjon-keep with four turrets. 


“Thomas Thynne, Viscount Weymouth, Baron V arminster, 
possesses Long-Leate, which has almost as many chimneys, lan- 
terns, alcoves, pepper-casters, pavilions, and turrets, as Cham- 
bord, in France, belonging to the king. 

“Henry Howard, Earl of Suffolk, has, at a dozen leagues 
from London, the palace of Audley-End, in Middlesex, which 
scarcely yields in vastness and majesty to the Escurial of the 
King of Spain. 

“In Bedfordshire, Wrest-House-and-Park, which is a whole 
country enclosed within ditches and walls, with woods, rivers, 
and hills, belongs to Henry, Marquis of Kent. 

“Hampton Court, in Herefordshire, with its strongly-bat- 
tlemented donjon, and its garden barred in by a sheet of water 
that separates it from the forest, is the property of Thomas, 
Lord Coningsby. 





“Grimsthorp, in Lincoloshire, with its long facade divided by 
| lofty turrets in impalements, its parks, its fish-ponds, its pheasan- 
| tries, its sheepfolds, its bowling-greens, its quincunxes, its malls, 
| its woods of old trees, its pastures bordered, quadrilled, and 

lozenged with flowers, so as to resemble vast carpets, its race- 
| grounds, and the majesty of the sweep in which carriages turn 

before entering to the chiteau, belongs to Robert, Earl Lindsay, 
| hereditary lord of the forest of Walham. 

“Up-Park, in Sussex, a chiteau of square form, with two 
symmetrical belfry-pavilions on the two sides of the court of 
honor, is owned by the right honorable Ford, Lord Grey, Vis- 
count Glendale, and Earl of Tankerville. 

‘“* Newnham-Padox, in Warwickshire, which has two quad- 

rangular fish-ponds, and a gable with -glass on four sides, 
belongs to the Earl of Denbigh, who is also Count of Rhein- 
| selden in Germany. 
““Wythame, in Berkshire, with its French garden, in which 
| are cut four tunnels, and its grand crenellated tower with lofty 
| battlements, is owned by Lord Montague, Earl of Abingdon, 
| who has also Rycott, of which he is baron, and of which the 
| principal door bears the device, Virtus ariete fortior. 

‘“* William Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, has six country- 
| seats, one of which is Chatsworth, an edifice of two stories, in 
| the finest Greek style; his grace has also his mansion in Lon- 
| don, where there is a lion that turns his back on the king’s 
| palace. 

“Viscount Kimalmeaky, who is Earl of Cork in Ireland, 
| owns Burlington House in Piccadilly, with vast gardens that 
| extend to the fields outside of London. He has also Chiswick, 
| where there are nine magnificent main buildings. He has also 
| Londesburgh, which is a new residence, by the side of an old 
palace. 

“The Dnke of Beaufort has Chelsea, containing two Gothic 

chateaux and one Florentine; he has also Badminton in Glou- 
| cestershire, which is a residence whence a number of avenues 
| diverge after the manner of a star. The most noble and mighty 
| prince, Henry Duke of Beaufort, is at the same time Marquis 
| and Earl of Worcester, Baron Raglan, Baron Power, and Baron 
Herbert of Chepstow. 

“John Holles, Duke of Newcastle and Marquis of Olare, is 
| owner of Bolsover, of which the square donjon-keep is majestic, 
| besides Haughton in Nottinghamshire, where there is, in the 
| centre of a basin, a circular pyramid in imitation of the Tower 
| of Babel. 

“ William, Lord Craven, Baron Craven of Hampstead, has a 


"residence in Warwickshire, Comb Abbey, where may be seen 


| the finest jet of water in England; also, in Berkshire, two bar- 


| onies—Hampstead-Marshall, the fagade of which shows five con- 


| 
| 


nected Gothic lanterns, and Ashdowne Park, which is a man- 
sion at the point of intersection of several cross-roads in a 
forest. 

“Lord Linneus Clancharlie, Baron Clancharlie and Hunm- 
kerville, Marquis of Corleone in Sicily, derives his peerage 
from the Castle of Clancharlie, erected in 914, by Edward the 
Elder, against the Danes; he has also Hunkerville House in 
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London, which is a palace; also, at Windsor, Corleone Lodge, 
which is the same thing; also eight dependencies, one at Bux- 
ton on the Trent, with tolls upon the alabaster quarries; then 
Gumdraith, Homble, Moricambe, Trenwardraith, Hell-Kerters, 
where there is a marvellous well ; Pillinmore and its peat-bogs, 
Reculver near the ancient town Vagniacee, Vinecaunton on the 
mountain Moilembli; also nineteen market-towns and villages 
with bailiffs, and the whole country of Pens-neth-chase, which 
together bring in to his lordship a rent of forty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

“ The one hundred and seventy-two peers flourishing under 
James II. possess among them, in lump sum, an annual revenue 
of twelve hundred and seventy-two thousand pounds sterling, 
which is the eleventh part of the revenue of England.” 

On the margin, by this last name, Lord Linneus Clanchar- 
lie, might be read this note in the handwriting of Ursus: 

A rebel ; in exile ; goods, houses, and domains under seques- 
tration. So much the better. 


IV. 


Ursvs admired Homo. We admire that which is akin to us. 
This is a law. 

To be always furious without outburst, this was the internal 
condition of Ursus; grumbling was his external condition. Ur- 
sus was the malcontent of creation. He was, in Nature, the one 
that gives rise to opposition. He took the universe in bad part. 
He gave no certificate of well-doing to any person or any thing. 
Making honey did not absolve the bee from stinging; a full- 
blown rose did not excuse the sun for the yellow fever and the 
black vomit. It is probable that within himself Ursus often 
criticised the Deity. He said: “Evidently, the devil is set on 
springs, and the mistake of God is in having pulled the trigger.” 
He scarcely approved any one but princes, and he had his own 
peculiar manner of applauding them. One day, when James II. 
presented a massive golden lamp to the Virgin of a Catholic 
chapel in Ireland, Ursus, who was passing by with Homo, more 
indifferent than he, broke forth into admiration before all the 
people, and exclaimed : “It is certain that the holy Virgin has 
much more need of a golden lamp, than these little barefooted 
children have of shoes.” 

Such proofs of his devotion, and the evidence of his respect 
for the established powers, contributed probably not a little to 
making the magistrates tolerate his vagabond existence and his 
misalliance with a wolf. Sometimes, in the evening, from a 
feeling of friendly weakness, he allowed Homo to stretch his 
limbs a little and wander at liberty around the cart. 

The wolf was incapable of an abuse of confidence, and bore 
himself in sdciety, that is to say among men, with the discre- 
tion of a poodle-dog. However, if they had had to do with 
ill-tempered constables, this might have given rise to inconven- 
ience ; therefore Ursus kept, so far as was possible, the honest 
wolf chained up. In a political point of view, his label about 
the gold, having become undecipherable and being otherwise 
scarcely intelligible, was nothing else than a daub upon the 
fagade, and did not denounce him. Even after James II., and 
under the “respectable” reign of William and Mary, the little 
county-towns of England could see his cart prowling round 
about in peace. He travelled, without hinderance, from one 
end of Great Britain to the other, retailing his philters and his 
phials, enacting, in partnership with his wolf, his ambulant- 
docter mummeries; and he passed with ease through the 
meshes of the nets spread by the police of that epoch all over 
England, for picking clean the migratory tribes, and specially 
for arresting the Comprachicos on their way. 

And this was just. Ursus was of no tribe. Ursus lived 
with Ursus; téte-d-téte of himself with himself, into which a 
wolf poked his muzzle. The ambition of Ursus might have 
been to be a Carib; this unattainable, he was the personifica- 
tion of solitude. The recluse is a modified savage, accepted by 
civilization. The more one wanders, the more one is alone. 





Thence his perpetual shifting from place to place. To remain 
anywhere seemed to him the being tamed. He passed his life 
in passing on his way. The sight of towns redoubled in him 
his preference of brushwood, thickets, thorns, and holes in 
rocks. His home was the forest. He did not find himself 
much out of his element amid the hubbub of public places, 
which sufficiently resembles the murmur of trees. A crowd 
satisfies to some extent one’s craving for the desert. That 
which worried him in his crib was that it had a door and win- 
dows, and looked like a house. He would have attained his 
ideal, if he could have put a cavern on four wheels, and trav- 
elled about in a cave. 

He did not smile, as we have said; but he laughed some- 
times; frequently even. It was a bitter laugh. There is some- 
thing of content in the smile, whilst the laugh is often a re- 
fusal. 

His grand business was to hate the human race. He was 
implacable in this hate. Having come to a definite conclusion 
that human life is a hideous affair, having remarked the super- 
imposition of plagues—kings upon peoples, war upon kings, 
pestilence upon war, famine upon pestilence, stupidity upon 
every thing—having recognized a certain amount of chastise- 
ment in the mere fact of existence, having established that 
death is a deliverance, when they brought to him a sick man, 
he cured him. He had cordials and beverages for prolonging 
the life of old persons. He set up on their feet cripples squat- 
ting in a wooden bowl, and threw at them this sarcasm: 
“There you are, upon your pins; may you walk for many a 
day, through the valley of tears!” When he saw a poor 
fellow dying of hunger, he gave him all the farthings he had 
about him, while growling out: ‘Live, miserable wretch! eat! 
last a long time yet! I am not the man to abridge your term in 
the convict prison!’’ After this, he rubbed his hands, and said - 
“T do men all the harm I can.” 

Passers-by, looking through the hole in the back window, 
could read on the roof of the crib this sign, written inside, but 
visible from without, and charcoaled in large letters: ‘* Ursus, 
PHILOSOPHER.” 


IlL—THE COMPRACHICOS. 


I. 


Who is acquainted at this day with the word Comprachicos, 
and who knows what it means? 

The Comprachicos, or Comprapequefios, were a hideous and 
strange nomadic affiliation, famous in the seventeenth century, 
forgotten in the eighteenth, unknown in our time. The Com- 
prachicos are, like the “succession powder,” an ancient and 
characteristic social mark. They form a part of the old human 
squalor. For the sweeping glance of history, which brings all 
into one view, the Comprachicos belong to the immense fact, 
slavery. Joseph, sold by his brethren, is a chapter of their 
story. The Comprachicos have left a*trace in the penal legisla- 
tions of Spain and of England. You find here and there, in the i 
dark confusion of English laws, the pressure of this monstrous ¥ 
reality, as you find the footprint of the savage in a forest. 

Comprachicos, as also Comprapequefios, is a compound 
Spanish word, which means the buyers of little ones. 

The Comprachicos drove a traffic in children. 

They bought them, and they sold them. 

They did not steal them. Stealing children is another 
trade. 

And what did they make of these children ? 

Monsters. 

Why monsters ? 

For laughter’s sake. 

The people are bound to laugh; the rocks also. There 
must be the merry-andrew for the public cross-ways; there 
must be the buffoon for Louvres. The one is called Turlupin, 
the other Triboulet. 
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The efforts of man to procure himself distraction are some- 
times worthy of the philosopher’s attention. 

What are we sketching in these few preliminary pages ?—a 
chapter of the most terrible of books, of the book that might be 
entitled, The Utilization of the Unfortunate by the Fortunate. 


i. 


A ounitp destined to be a plaything for men—that has 
existed. (It exists still in this day.) At epochs artless and 
ferocious, this constitutes a special pursuit. The seventeenth 
century, called the great century, was one of these epochs. It 
was an age decidedly Byzantine; it was marked by a corrupted 
ingenuousness and a delicate ferocity, a curious variety of civili- 
zation. A tiger making pretty faces. Madame de Sévigné 
mincing, 4 propos of the stake and the wheel. This century 
did much in working-up children. Historians, flatterers of the 
period, have hidden the sore; but they have let us see the rem- 
edy—Vincent de Paul. 

That the human rattle may succeed, it must be taken early 
in hand. The dwarf ought to be little when he begins. They 
played on infancy. But a well-made infant is not very amus- 
ing. A hunchback is more gay. 

Thence an art. There were bringers-up. They took a man, 

and they made an abortion; they took a face, and they made a 
snout. They bent down growth; they kneaded physiognomy. 
This artificial production of monstrosities had its rules. It was 
altogether a science. Let an orthopedist be imagined in the 
inverse sense. There, where God had placed vision, this art 
placed strabismus. There, where God has put harmony, they 
put deformity. There, where God has put perfection, they 
reéstablished the rough draft. And, in the eyes of connois- 
seurs, it was the rough draft that was perfect. There were 
equally tamperings with his work for animals. Piebald horses 
were invented. Turenne rode a piebald. Do we not, in our 
day, paint dogs in blue and in green? Nature is our canvas. 
Man has always desired to add something to God. Man re- 
touches the creation, sometimes for good, sometimes for evil. 
The court buffoon was nothing else than an attempt to bring 
back man to the ape. Progress tothe rear. Masterpieces going 
backward. At the same time, they tried to make the ape man. 
Barbe, Duchess of Cleveland and Countess of Southampton, 
chad a monkey for her page. In the household of Frances Sut- 
ton, Baroness Dudley, eighth peeress on the barons’ bench, 
tea was handed by a baboon dressed in gold brocade, that Lady 
Dudley called her negro. Catherine Sidley, Countess of Dor- 
chester, went to a sitting of Parliament in a carriage bearing 
her coat-of-arms, behind which stood up, their muzzles in the 
air, three monkeys, in full livery. A Duchess of Medina-Cceli, 
whose levee was attended by a Cardinal, had her stockings 
put on by an orang-outang. These baboons, thus promoted, 
were a counterweight against brutalized and bestialized men. 
This promiscuousness between man and beast, willed by the 
great, was especially called into action through the dwarf and 
the dog. The dwarf never quitted the dog, that was always 
bigger than himself. The dog was the dwarf’s pet. They 
were like two coupled links in a necklace. This juxtaposition 
is proved by a host of domestic monuments, notably by the 
portrait of Jeffroy Hudson, dwarf of Henriette of France, 
the daughter of Henry IV., the wife of Charles I. 

To degrade man is equally to deform him. The suppression 
of his natural state was completed by disfiguring him. Certain 
vivisectors of those times had great success in effacing the 
divine stamp from the human countenance. Doctor Conquest, 
a member of the College in Amen Street, and a sworn inspector 
of the chemists’ shops in London, has written a book in Latin 
on this perverted surgery, of which he gives the proceedings. 
If we may believe Jusens Carrick-Fergus, the inventor of this 
surgery was a monk named Aven-more, an Irish word that sig- 
nifies great river. 


the ghost of it—jumps out of a box in the cavern of Heidelberg, 
was a remarkable illustration of this science, so varied in its ap- 
plications. 

Thus were beings made, whose law of existence was mon- 
strously simple: permission to suffer, order to be amusing. 


Ill. 


Tuis fabrication of monsters was practised on a large scale, 
and comprised divers sorts. 

There must be some for the Sultan; there must be some for 
the Pope. For the one, to help him guard his wives; for the 
other, to make his prayers. It was a style apart, unable to re- 
produce itself. These approaches to humanity were useful to 
voluptuousness and to religion. The seraglio and the Sistine 
Chapel put into requisition the same kind of monsters, here 
ferocious, there gentle. 

They knew how, in those times, to produce things that are 
no more produced now; they had talents that we lack, and it is 
not without cause that smart fellows complain of our falling-off. 
Sculpture no longer knows how to work upon plain human 
‘flesh. This is because the art of corporal punishment is being 
lost. There were virtuosi in this branch; there are none now. 
The art has been simplified to such a point, that it will, per- 
haps, soon disappear entirely. In cutting off the limbs of living 
men, in opening their bellies, in taking out their bowels, one 
lighted on phenomena, one had his godsends; we must give 
that up, and we are deprived of the progress that the execu- 
tioner was making in surgery. 

This vivisection of other days was not limited to perfecting 
phenomena for the public resort, buffoons for the palace—a 
species of improvement upon the courtier—and eunuchs for 
sultans and popes. It abounded in variations. One of its tri- 
umphs was the making a cock for the King of England. 

It was the custom, in the English king’s palace, that there 
should be a sort of nocturnal man, who could crow like a cock. 
This watcher, up while others slept, prowled round the palace, 
and uttered, from hour to hour, this cry of the poultry-yard, 
repeated as often as was needed for supplying the place of a 
clock. This man, promoted to be a cock, had for this purpose 
undergone, in childhood, an operation on the pharynx, which 
was a portion of the art described by Dr. Conquest. Under 
Charles II., the salivation resulting from the operation having 
disgusted the Duchess of Portsmouth, the office was kept up, so 
as not to diminish the lustre of the crown, but a man not muti- 
lated was made to do the crowing. For this employment a vet- 
eran officer was usually selected. Under James II., this func- 
tionary called himself William Sampson Cock, and received 
annually, for his crowing, nine pounds two shillings and six- 
pence.* 

Scarcely a hundred years ago, as the memoirs of Cathe- 
rine IT. tell us, when the Ozar or Czarina was displeased with 
any Russian prince, the prince was made to cower down in the 
grand antechamber of the palace, and remained in this posture 
an appointed number of days, mewing, by order, like a cat, 
or clucking like a hen that is sitting, and pecking at his food on 
the floor. 

These modes are out of fashion—less, however, than one 
supposes. To-day, the courtiers, who cluck to please, modify a 
little their intonation. More than one picks up from the 
ground—we do not say from the mud—what he eats. 

It is very fortunate that kings cannot deceive themselves. 
In this way their contradictions never embarrass them. Ap- 
proving unceasingly, one is sure to be always right—which is 
| pleasant. Louis XIV. would not have liked to see at Versailles 
| either an officer playing the cock, or a prince playing the tur- 
| key. What enhanced the royal and imperial dignity in England 
| and in Russia would have seemed to Louis the Great incompati- 
| ble with the crown of St. Louis. His annoyance is well known 


*See Dr. Chamberlayne’s “ Present Condition of England,” 1688, 1st part, 











The dwarf of the Elector Palatine, Perke, whose doll—or | chap. xiii., p. 179. 
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when Madame Henriette, one night, so far forgot herself as to 
see a hen in a dream, in fact a grave breach of etiquette for a 
person of the court. When one belongs to the lofty, one ought 
not to dream of the lowly. Bossuet, it will be remembered, like 
Louis XIV., thought it scandalous. 


Iv. 


Tue trade in children, during the seventeenth century, was 
made complete, as we have just explained, by a craft. The 
Oomprachicos followed this trade and practised this craft. 
They bought children, worked up a little this first material, and 
presently sold it again. 

The sellers were of every kind, from the miserable father 
getting rid of Lis family, to the master utilizing his stud of 
slaves. Selling men was a very simple affair. In our day, one 
is punished for maintaining this right. It may be remembered 
that, less than a century ago, the Elector of Hesse sold his sub- 
jects to the King of England, who wanted men for killing in 
America. Thé¢y went to the Elector of Hesse as to a butcher 
to buy meat. The Elector of Hesse kept gun-flesh. This prince 


hung up his subjects on nails in his shop. Bargain! they are: 


for sale. In England, under Jeffreys, after the tragical adven- 
ture of Monmouth, many a lord and gentleman was decapitated 
and quartered. These victims left wives and daughters—wid- 
ows and orphans, whom James II. presented to the queen his 
wife. The queen sold these ladies to William Penn. It is prob- 
able that this king had discount allowed him, and so much per 
cent. What is surprising is, not that James II. should have 
sold these women, but that William Penn should have bought 
them. 

The bargain by Penn is excused or explained herein, that 
Penn, having a desert to sow with men, had need of women. 
The women were a part of his implements. 

These ladies were a good thing for her gracious majesty 
the queen. The young ones brought a high price. One has 
the uncomfortable sense of a complicated scandal, in reflecting 
that Penn probably got the old duchesses very cheap. 

The Comprachicos were called also the Cheylas, a Hindoo 
word that signifies the spoilers of child-nests. 

For a long period, the Comprachicos only half hid them- 
selves. There is, sometimes, in the social arrangement, a 
penumbra, not unfavorable to nefarious crafts; they keep them- 
selves alive therein. We have witnessed in our day, in Spain, 
an «ffiliation of this sort, directed by the bandit Ramon Selles, 
last from 1884 to 1866, and keep for thirty years three prov- 
inces in a state of alarm, Valencia, Alicante, and Mur- 
cia. 

Under the Stuarts, the Comprachicos were not in bad odor 
at court. At need, state-craft made use of them. They were, 
for James II., almost an instrumentum regni. It was the epoch 
when cumbersome and refractory families were thinned off, 
when dependants were cut short, when heirs were abruptly sup- 
pressed. Sometimes one branch was defrauded for the benefit 
of another. The Comprachicos had one talent—that for dis- 
figuring—which recommended them politically. To disfigure 
is more advantageous than to kill. There was, in truth, the 
iron mask, but that was an awkward weapon. One can’t peo- 
ple Europe with iron masks, whilst deformed mountebanks 
haunt the streets quite naturally. Besides, the mask of iron 
can be snatched off, and the masks of flesh cannot. Masking 
you forever with your own countenance—nothing is more in- 
genious. The Comprachicos worked up man as the Chinese 
work up a tree. They had secrets, as we have said; they had 
special dodges. This is a lost art. A certain fantastic stunting 
came from their hands. It was preposterous, but deep-set. 
They touched up a little being with so much tact that its father 
would not. recognize it. Et que méconnaitrait lil méme de 
son pére, says Racine, with an error in his French. Sometimes 
they left the dorsal column straight, but they remade the face. 
They took the mark out of a child as one takes the mark out 





of a handkerchief. The progeny intended for jugglers had 
their joints dislocated in a scientific way. They might be 
said to be boned. This made gymnasts. 

Not only did they take away from the child his counte- 
nance; they also deprived him of his memory. At least they 
took away all they could. The child was unconscious of the 
mutilation that he had undergone. This fearful surgery left a 
trace upon his face, not in his mind. At the best he could but 
remember that, one day, he had been seized by certain men, 
that he had gone to sleep, and that then he had been cured. 
Cured of what ?—he did not know. Burnings with sulphur and 
incisions by steel—he could recall nothing. The Comprachicos, 
during the operation, deadened the little patient by means of a 
stupefying powder that passed for magical, and that suppressed 
pain. This powder has been always known in China, and is 
used there to this day. China has had, before us, all our inven- 
tions—printing, artillery, aérostation, chloroform. Only, the 
discovery, that in Europe springs at once into life and growth, 
remains in embryo in China, and though preserved is dead. 
China is a glass bottle for a foetus. 

As we are in China, let us stay there a moment, for certain 
details. In China, from time immemorial, ingenuity and handi- 
craft have been applied to this matter: namely, the moulding 
of the living man. They take a child of two or three years old, 
and put it into a porcelain vase, more or less quaint, but with- 
out lid or bottom, so that the head and the feet are exposed. 
In the day-time the vase is kept upright; at night it is lain on 
its side, so that the child may sleep. Thus the child grows 
bigger without growing taller, filling up the embossments of 
the vase with its compressed flesh and twisted bones. This 
growth in the bottle lasts for several years. At a given period 
it is without remedy. When it is decided that the mould has 
taken, and that the monster is made, they break the vase, the 
child comes out from it, and they have a man with the form of a 
pot. 

It is convenient ; one can order one’s dwarf beforehand, of 


any desired shape. . 


James II. tolerated the Comprachicos; and for good reason 
—he made use of them. At least this happened to him more 
than once. One does not always disdain what one despises. 
Such lower calling, excellent expedient sometimes for the higher 
calling that is termed politics, was voluntarily left miserable,” 
but was not persecuted. No superintendence, but a certain 
attention. It might be useful. The law shut one eye; the 
king opened another. 

Sometimes the king went so far as to avow his complicity. 
Such is the effrontery of monarchical terrorism. The disfigured 
object was fleur-de-lysed ; the mark of God was removed, and 
the mark of the king put on. Jacob Astley, knight and baro- 
net, lord of the manor of Melton, constable of the county of 
Norfolk, had in his family a child that had been sold, on whose 
forehead the vendue-master had imprinted, with a hot iron, a 
Jleur-de-lys. In certain cases, if it were desirable from any 
cause to establish the royal origin of the child’s newly-made con- 
dition, this method was employed. England has always done 
us the honor to utilize, for personal objects, the fleur-de-lys. 

The Comprachicos—with the distinction that separates a 
calling from fanaticism—were analogous to the Thugs of India; 
they lived apart by themselves, in bands, with a dash of the 
mountebank, but for pretext. Moving about was thus easier 
for them. They camped here and there, but grave, religious, 
and—differing herein from all other nomads—incapable of 
theft. People have for a long time erroneously confounded 
them with the morris-dancers of Spain and the morris-dancers 
of China. The Spanish morris-dancers were coiners of false 
money; the Chinese morris-dancers. were sharpers. Nothing 
of this sort with the Comprachicos. They were honest folk. 
One may think what one pleases of them, they were sometimes 
sincerely scrupulous. They pushed open a door, went in, bar- 
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gained for a child, paid, and carried it off. This was done with 
all preciseness. 

They were of all countries. Under this name, Comprachi- 
cos, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Castilians, Germans, and Italians, 
fraternized. One same thought, one same superstition, the fol- 
lowing out the same trade in common, bring about these 
fusions. In this fraternity of vagabonds, Levantines repre- 
sented the East, and seamen of the western coast of France 
represented the West. Many a Basque therein held dialogue 
with many an Irishman. The Basques and the Irish understand 
each other; they speak the same Punic jargon. Add to this 
the intimate relations of Catholic Ireland with Catholic Spain. 
Such relations ended in the hanging at London of a quasi-king 
of Ireland, the Welsh lord of Brany, which brought about the 
earldom of Leitrim. 

The Comprachicos were rather an association than a tribe, 
rather a residue than an association. It was all the beggardom 
of the universe, having a crime for a calling. It was a sort of 
harlequin people, made up of all manner of rags. To take a 
man into it was to patch up a tatter. 

To wander was the law of the Comprachicos’ existence. To 
appear; then to disappear. He who is only tolerated takes no 
root. Even in kingdoms where their craft was a court pur- 
veyor, and, at need, an auxiliary of the royal power, they were 
at times and all at once treated harshly. Kings made use of 
their art, and sent the artists to the galleys. These inconsisten- 
cies are in the come-and-go of royal caprice. Such is our good 
pleasure. 

Rolling stone and wandering industry gather no moss. The 
Comprachicos were poor. They might have said what the lean 
and tattered sorceress said, when she saw the torch lighted at 
the stake, “The game is not worth the candle.” Possibly, 
probably even, their chiefs, remaining in the background, the 
wholesale adventurers in the trade in children, were rich. This 
point, after two centuries, it would be difficult to clear up. 

It was, we have said, an affiliation. It had its laws, its 
oath, its formulas. It had almost its cabal. Whoever desires 
to learn much to-day concerning the Comprachicos, has only to 
go into Biscay and into Galicia. As there were many Basques 
among them, it is in these mountains that their legends re- 
main. They still talk of the Comprachicos at this very hour at 
Oyazzun, at Urbistondo, at Leso, at Astigarraga. Agudérdate, 
nifio, que voy & llamar al comprachicos /* is still in that dis- 
trict the intimidating cry of mothers to their children. 

The Comprachicos, like the Tchiganes and the gypsies, ap- 
pointed meetings among themselves; from time to time their 
chiefs exchanged colloquies. There were, in the seventeenth 
century, four principal points of gathering. One was in Spain, 
the defile of Pancorbo; one in Germany, the glade called the 
Bad Woman, near Dickirsch, where there are two enigmatical 
bas-relief, representing a woman who has a head, and a man 
who has none; one in France, the hillock whereon was the 
colossal statue Massue-la-Promesse, in the ancient sacred wood 
Borvo Tomona, near Bourbonne-les-Bains; one in England, 
behind the garden-wall of William Chaloner, Esquire, of Gis- 
borough, at Cleveland, in Yorkshire, between the square tower 
and the main gable, pierced with an ogive door. 

The laws against vagrants have always been very rigorous 
in England. England, in her Gothic legislation, seemed to in- 
spire herself with this principle: Homo errans ferd errante pejor. 
One of her special statutes describes the man without a home as 
“more dangerous than the asp, the dragon, the lynx, and the 
basilisk ” (atrocior aspide, dracone, lynce, et basilico). England 
had for a long time the same solicitude about gypsies, of whom 
the desired to be rid, as about wolves, which she had swept 
away. 

The English law, nevertheless, in the same way as it tol- 
erated, as we have seen, the tamed and domesticated wolf, be- 
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come in some sort a dog, tolerated the vagabond by profession, 
become a subject. They did not trouble the mountebank, uor 
the travelling barber, nor the physician, nor the pedlar, nor 
the out-of-doors man of science, seeing that these had a trade 
for their livelihood. Beyond this, and with very few excep- 
tions, the sort of free man that there is in the wandering 
man gave disquietude to the law. A passer-by was a possible 
public enemy., That modern invention, sauntering, was un- 
known; all that was known was the old action, prowling 
round. The “bad look,” that indescribable something that all 
the world comprehends and that nobody can define, sufficed for 
society’s taking a man by the collar. ‘ Where do you live?” 
“What doyou do?” And, if he could not answer, rude penal- 
ties awaited him. Steel and fire were in the code. The law 
practised the cauterization of vagabondism. 

Thence, throughout the English territory, a true “law for 
suspected persons,” applied to trampers—willingly evil-doers, 
let us say—and especially to gypsies, whose expulsion has been 
erroneously compared to the expulsion of the Jews and the 
Moors from Spain, and of the Protestants from France, As 
for us, we do not confound a battue with a persecution. 

The Comprachicos, let us insist upon it, had nothing in com- 
mon with the gypsies. The gypsies were a nation; the Com- 
prachicos were a compound of all nations; a residue, we have 
said; a horrible wash-hand basin of impure waters. The Com- 
prachicos had not, like the gypsies, an idiom of their own; their 
jargon was a jumble of idioms; all languages intermingled 
made up their language; they spoke a gibberish. They had 
finished by being, as well as the gypsies, a people winding its 
way among peoples; but their common bond was affiliation, not 
race. At all the epochs of history, one can distinguish, in this 
vast liquid mass, that which is humanity, from the sluices of 
venomous men flowing apart, with something of poison all 
about them. The gypsies were a family; the Comprachicos 
were a freemasonry—a masonry having not a noble aim, but a 
hideous pursuit. Last point of difference, religion. The gyp- 
sies were pagans; the Comprachicos were Christians—and even 
good Christians, as becomes an association which, albeit com- 
pounded of all peoples, had taken its rise in Spain, a devout 
locality. 

They were more than Christians, they were Catholics; they 
were more than Catholics, they were Romans; and so distrust- 
ful in their faith and so pure, that they refused to unite with 
the Hungarian nomads of the comitat of Pesth, commanded 
and conducted by an old man who had for his sceptre a staff 
with a silver top, surmounted by the double-headed eagle of 
Austria. It is true that these Hungarians were schismatics to 
such a degree as to celebrate the Assumption on the 27th of 
August, which is an abomination. 

In England, so long as the Stuarts reigned, the association 
of the Comprachicos was—we have let the motive be under- 
stood—almost patronized. James II., a devout man, who perse- 
cuted the Jews, and hunted down the gypsies, was a good prince 
for the Comprachicos. You have seen wherefore. The Com- 
prachicos were buyers of the human commodity, in which 
the king was a dealer. The good of the state demanded an oc~ 
casional disappearance. A troublesome heir, at an early age, 
whom they took and manipulated, lost his form. This made 
confiscations easy; the transfer of lordships to favorites was 
facilitated thereby. The Comprachicos were extremely discreet 
and very taciturn; they pledged themselves to silence, and kept 
their word, which is essential in state affairs. There was 
scarcely an instance of their having betrayed the king’s secrets, 
This, it is true, was their own interest. And, if the king had 
lost confidence in them, they would have been greatly in dan. 
ger. They were, therefore, a resource, in the political point 
of view. Besides, these artists supplied the Holy Father with 
singers. The Comprachicos were useful for Allegri’s Miserere. 
They were particular devotees to Mary. All this was accepta- 
ble to the papism of the Stuarts. James II. could not be hostile 
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to religious men, who pushed their devotion to the Virgin so 
far as to manufacture eunuchs. In 1688, there was a change of 
dynasty in England. Orange supplanted Stuart. 

James II. went to die in exile, where miracles were wrought 
over his tomb, and where his relics cured the Bishop of Autun of 
a fistula—worthy recompense of this prince’s Christian virtues. 

William, not having the same views or the same practices as 
James, was severe with the Comprachicos. He set about crush- 
ing out these vermin with hearty good-will. 

A statute of the early period of William and Mary hit hard 
this association of child-buyers. It was a terrible blow for the 
Comprachicos, henceforth ground to powder. By the terms of 
this statute, the men of this association, taken and duly con- 
victed, were to be branded upon the shoulder with a hot iron 
imprinting an R, which stands for rogue, that is to say, beggar ; 
upon the left hand a T, standing for thief, that is to say, rob- 
ber; and upon the right hand an M, signifying man-slayer, that 
is to say, murderer. The chiefs, “ presumed to be rich, though 
of beggarly aspect,” were to be punished by the collistrigium, 
which is the pillory, and marked on the forehead with a P, be- 
sides having their possessions confiscated, and the trees of their 
woods rooted up. Those who failed to denounce the Com- 
prachicos were to be punished by confiscation and perpetual 
imprisonment, as for the crime of misprision. As for the women 
found among these men, they were to undergo the “ cucking- 
stool,” which is a trap, the name of which, composed of the 
French word coguine and the German word stwhl, has an 
indecent signification. English law being gifted with a strange 
longevity, this punishment still stands on record for “ quarrel- 
some women.” The cucking-stool is suspended over a river or 
pond; the culprit is seated thereon, and is then allowed to tum- 
ble into the water; then she is drawn out; and this ducking of 
the woman is recommenced three times, “ to refresh her anger,” 
says the commentator Chamberlayne. 





PENNY WORTHS. 


1. 


BROWN STUDIES. 

AM a lover of the Brown Study, in which, as in a mantle, I 

often wrap myself, and ruminate sweetly and strangely. There 
is no passionate reaction, no painful awakening from the visions 
engendered by this harmless day-dreaming, as with those which 
are stimulated by hashish or lotus-eating. The Brown Study 
deadens pain, giids labor, sweetens care, removes anxiety, and 
fills all the soul with a soft rapture from which the awakening 
is pleasant and wholesome. There are elements of indulgence 
and relaxation in it, it is true, but in this harsh world it is 
strange if we cannot permit ourselves at least a few idle dreams 
of happiness, the only form in which to many of us it can ever 
come. The Brown Study may be indulged in by an open win- 
dow, by a slow and slumberous fire, “under green leaves,” by 
brook or lake-side, by the solemn surge of the sea, and even 
amidst the stir and bustle of busy highways. Its subjects are 
as various as life, and its requirements are simply a surrender 
of the whole domain of the mind to its wayward and capricious 
courses. 

All devotees of the Brown Study are prone to come into 
large fortunes; to fall rapturously in love with tender-hearted 
women ; to achieve great successes in art, literature, or commerce; 
to scatter with princely munificence exhaustless wealth; to 
create rare Utopias ; and to turn labor, skill, genius, application, 
love, and all human sentiments, into triumphant engines of earthly 
bliss. Nature bursts into beauty, and art into production; the 
heavens smile and the winds are tempered; all that the fancy 
covets, the senses love, or the heart yearns for, spring into form 
and life at the command of this mystic talisman. It is one of 
the fine qualities of the Brown Study, that its students are en- 


dowed with charity and good-will. The munificence of their 
gifts, the breadth and comprehensiveness of their largess, are 
noble. One of the keenest pleasures experienced under the 
influence of this study, is the ability which it dreamingly affords 
of scattering happiness around, whether the reveries be of wealth, 
or love, or friendship, or success. This alone ought to redeem 
the habit from the charge of idle dreaming. A bliss that multi- 
plies itself by wide bestowing, a happiness that discovers a 
most exquisite delight in its power to bless, must leave a sweet- 
ness in the heart worth all the indulgence and relaxation by which 
it is created. 

But the ruminations of the devotee are not always idyls. 
He is often polemical and disputatious; he has enemies to con- 
quer, black flags to attack, faiths to propagate in true militant 
spirit. Often he finds a singular charm in the devices by which 
he seeks to escape pursuit, or elude search. In these, the narrow 
escapes, the skilful disguises, the doublings, the bold incidents, 
the final triumph, are masterly. Collins has written no tale of 
ingenious complexity, Poe illustrated no piece of detective 
skill, that outdoes the Brown Study in subtlety or invention. 
But these studies are almost too intelectual to be legitimate— 
Aladdin and not Fouquet is the master-spirit of the art. 

One is puzzled to discover why this species of dreaming 
should have received the dull and sombre name of Brown. 
Is it because it is so often evoked by the brown cigar, or the 
smoke-colored pipe? Is there something in the rapt, lost, 
far-away look of the dreamer that is dun and dim, as if the soul 
had faded away out of the features, and left them blank and 
empty? Or is it because these dreams are more potent in the 
autumn of life, when all things are sere and sombre? Possibly 
it is because brown is soft and mellow, and has rich warm depth 
of character and expression—and yet brown is of the earth, and 
these dreams are tinted with the hues of heaven. Brown, in- 
deed, the outward aspect may be, but a delicious dreaming that 
lights up the soul with splendid colors, that fills the imagina- 
tion with pomp and splendor, that converts all things into 
beauty, promise, and delight, must always, to my imagination, 
be a Golden Study. : 

BORROWING. 

After all, there is no better occupation, and no greater ex- 
cellence, than borrowing. I am entirely honest in what I say. 
I mean borrowing, moreover, that takes little heed of how re- 
payment shall be made, and never dreams of making returns in 
kind. Possibly borrowing is too mild a word to describe the 
species of appropriation to which I refer, but I can scarcely call 
it stealing, inasmuch as none find themselves losers, no matter 
how liberally the function may be exercised. How, indeed, can 
she mind become stored with facts or fancies, unless it filches 
ideas boldly, whether from life and observation, or from those 
open reservoirs of stolen learning called books? Is he not ripest 
and richest whose powers of appropriation are the most active, 
whose disposition to borrow is the keenest? There are those, 
indeed, who pass through the world gathering nothing, whose 
observation of the busy panorama of life unrolling before them 
is too sluggish to purchase experience, or appropriate any teach- 
ing. Facts rebound from them, and ideas float by, giving neither 
shadow nor color. Others borrow readily, but are too eager to 
surrender their spoils; like sponges, they absorb readily, and as 
readily disgorge, having no power of retention. Then there 
are the true borrowers, intellectual highwaymen, we may call 
them, waylaying ideas everywhere, plundering every circum- 
stance or experience of its significant teaching, robbing stones 
of their sermons, and running brooks of their learned babblings. 
Nothing passes before them that is not required to surrender its 
meaning; and the world, yielding its significant facts to their 
impatient demands, is as proud to lend as they are eager to be 
enriched. 

IDOLATRY. 
I have sometimes been inclined to question the truth of idol- 
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gians, and the travellers; but, in the depths of my consciousness, 
as the Germans would say, I realize the probable truth that, in 
all cases, behind the image worshipped exists an idea. In all 
religions we discover a tendency to exalt symbols, and even in 
branches of the Christian church we find the agent or physical 
representation of an idea becoming so far identified with the 
thought it is designed to symbolize as to be apparently almost 
substituted for it. The savage while adoring his idol possibly 
conceives, it may be only in a faint, vague way, that the image 
he is prostrate before includes something, symbolizes something, 
represents something, not visible nor made. But, being incapa- 
ble of refined distinctions, with no skill or experience in analyz- 
ing his own emotions, he can only feebly realize this fact to 
himself, and has no means of explaining it to others. See how 
among cultivated people, in things that are apart from religion 
and having less vital hold on the imagination, symbols are 
exalted and almost deified. Look at the popular devotion to 
the national symbol, the flag. One ignorant of the nature of 
this feeling might well misconceive it—for do we not uncover 
before our flag, bow to it, kneel before it, become passionately 
enthusiastic in its defence? Have not travellers told us of the 
sensations experienced when first beholding its inspiring stars 
and stripes after a long absence? Do we not unconsciously, and 
consciously too, transfer to the painted cloth almost all that 
veneration and love that we feel for all those sentiments which 
it embodies, personifies, and glowingly expresses? We, indeed, 
claim to know the difference between the idea and the represen- 
tative, but I am not quite sure that this is soentirely. We may 
endeavor to resolve this affection back to the sources where it 
justly belongs, and yet a residuum, as it were, an undefined 
remainder, will still cling to the symbol. This being true in any 
degree with us, it opens a door to an explanation of all forms 
of idolatry—a worship which, without some solution of the kind, 
remains inconceivable. 


STATESMANSHIP. 


A great statesman is only a great negation. His duty is 
mainly to stand sentinel over the interests of society, in order 
to protect them from the presumptuous intermeddling of fools. 
Natural laws, he has learned, will regulate the affairs of men 
better than Presidents or Parliaments can, and his great duty is 
to see that these laws have undisturbed operation. If ever a 
knowledge of the proper limits of the duties and powers of gov- 
ernment should become widely extended, great statesmen will 
cease to be necessary, because in that case statesmanship will 
be the diffused and ordinary acquirement of the popular mind. 
There is no problem so simple as that of government, and yet 
none that perplexes so universally. Its legitimate function 
being merely to secure to each citizen every liberty not incon- 
sistent with everybody else’s liberty—this is Herbert Spencer’s 
masterly definition—it is obvious that a general acceptance of 
this idea will render statesmanship a lost occupation, inasmuch 
as it will deprive government of almost all its powers of mis- 
chief, and limit its obligations to the preservation of order and 
the protection of life and property. ‘ The uses of government,” 
says a modern writer, “ are in inverse ratio to the development 
of society,” which is well said. By and by, when we have 
learned the lesson well, we will convert government into what 
it properly should be, a police—and nothing more; depriving 
it of all control of our trade, our commerce, our beliefs, our 
habits, or our occupations, leaving all things as free as air. We 
hear of Paternal Governments! It has always been a paternity 
that has made havoc with the interests of men; that has im- 
posed obnoxious faiths ; that has taxed, and drained, and sucked 
dry the thrift of its subjects ; thgt has been a burden, strangling 
enterprises and extinguishing spirit; that has made wars and 
discords, keeping mankind fierce, turbulent, and mutually 
destructive; and only those peoples, who have in a degree es- 
caped this paternity, have secured for themselves prosperity and 
happiness, 





THE PLAYERS. 


I am fond of new plays and like the players. It is an 
article of faith with me that neither the one nor the other are 
so excellent as they were in the “palmy days” (I believe that 
is the phrase) of the drama, and, if I have an occasional suspicion 
that the actors and dramas of the old time were not in truth so 
brilliant and halcyon as they appeared to me and others in our 
“salad days,” I do not intend to make the confession. If we 
old files are to be believed, the art of acting is dying out, and 
the very traditions of the stage disappearing. Possibly we are 
right, and perhaps, moreover, it is a blessed thing if we are. 
Something in that case, no doubt, would be lost, but not a 
little gained. Very likely the spirit, which in painting we call 
pre-Raphaelitism, is obtaining its influence on the stage, and 
that some of the actors are turning out of doors the tradi- 
tions and formal mannerisms of the schools, and going back to 
nature and truth for their inspiration. I cannot say, however, 
that I have been generally pleased with the success of those 
who have enlisted under the new banners. There were very 
artificial methods, no doubt, among the old actors, but there 
was also a very consummate knowledge of the art, a great deal 
of breadth, force, and skill, and a finished training, which the 
new schools do not exhibit. In aiming to be natural, some of 
our actors seem to have concluded that their profession is not 
an art. They grow heedless in the delivery of language, weak- 
ening or obscuring its meaning, and missing its significance; 
and in some way lose that rich and mellow coloring that char- 
acterized the by-gone performers. So marked is this, that 
some of the old dramatic characters are abandoned altogether, 
because in the hands of the Realists they fade away into inef- 
fective and colorless forms. The Sir Peter Teazles and Sir 
Anthony Absolutes of the old comedy require indispensably 
the resources of the old art, and no thin, water-gruel realism, 
so called, can personate them. In avoiding the declamatory 
Kembletonianism of the old school, our actors are right enough; 
but they cannot safely disregard the skill which sharpens and 
chisels as it were the sentences; nor forego the care, study, pre- 
cision, and stern adherence to rules of art, that marked the 
old stage. 





VICTOR HUGO. 


ICTOR HUGO, poet, romancer, dramatist, and thinker, 
enthusiastically admired by the ardent minds of Young 
France, is listened to by every civilized people. Literal-minded 
lovers of liberty—who are numerous only in England and Amer- 
ica—and unscrupulous partisans of power have sneered at the 
frequent expression of his personal sympathies for revolution 
in Europe; they have mocked the uncalculating exile, while 
they have been compelled to acknowledge his genius. Our 
journalists have not sufficiently appreciated how effective are 
his personal appeals and encouragements to intensify and aggran- 
dize the sentiment of liberty and of humanity on the Continent; 
matter-of-fact students of contemporary events have failed to 
understand the stimulative power of the political letters of the 
exile of Guernsey ; but, however flatly these letters may fall upon 
the Anglo-Saxon, they touch the soul and awaken anew the 
aspirations of the more mobile Southern races who live so much 
more by the imagination and heart. 

No English writer’s name is so universally associated with 
the cause of humanity, no writer outside of France has been so 
intense and comprehensive in his sympathies, as Victor Hugo. 
At the beginning of his career he was a royalist, and received 
signal marks of favor from three Kings of France. He was pen- 
sioned by Louis XVIII, and honored by Charles X.; he was 
censured by the Academy, and his drama of Marion Delorme 
was interdicted by an order from the minister of state; in 1845 
he was named peer of France by Louis Philippe. After the 
Revolution of February, he was elected member of the Constitu- 
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tional Assembly by the city of Paris, and took part in the de- 
bates with Proudhon, Louis Napoleon, and Pierre Leroux; re- 
elected to the Assemblée Legislative, he committed himself wholly 
to the social and democratic party under the influence of Emile 
de Girardin. He provoked animosity by his passionate language 
in debate; advocated the abolition of capital punishment; and 
opposed himself to Napoleon, the new President of the republic, 
whose prestige he labored to weaken. After the coup @état 
of the 24 of December of °52, he was exiled by Napoleon III. 
He retired to the Island of Jersey, but was compelled to leave 
his asylum and seek another in the Island of Guernsey, which is 
his home ‘at present. He then wrote “ Napoléon le Petit” and 
“Les Chitiments,” two volumes of satirizing verse. In the 
retirement and quiet of his English home, free from the immedi- 
ate influence of the local disorders of France, given wholly to 
social and literary subjects and the general cause of human 
progress, he wrote two volumes of personal and passionate po- 
etry, called “‘ Con- 
templations,” and 
his grand social ro- 
mance, “ Les Mise- 
rables.” 

Between 1826 
and 1831 he wrote 
his now celebrated 
dramas which made 
a literary revolution 
in French letters, 
and won him such 
adherents as St. 
Beuve, Gautier, and 
Dumas. In 1841 
he was admitted to 
the French Acade- 
my. His career has 
been uncommon in 
all its aspects. Born 
the 26th of Febru- 
ary, 1802, at Besan- 
gon, of a family en- 
nobled in 1531, his 
father was govern- 
or-general of the 
most important pro- 
vinces in Spain. A 
great part of his 
childhood was spent 
in the military cam- 
paigns of his father, 
whom he accompa- 
nied with the im- 
perial armies to 
Elba, Corsica, Geneva, and over the provinces of [taly. After hav- 
ing seen Rome, Florence, and Naples, he returned to Paris; for 
ten years “he had a sweet and fecund existence in the old con- 
vent of the Feuillantines,” where he commenced hisserious stud- 
ies under the direction of Lahorie, a proscribed general. Sub- 
ject at the same time to the influence of his mother, he became 
imbued with the fervid sentiment of royalty which inspired his 
first verses. Called to Spain by his father, he studied in the 
seminary of the nobles, and “found an aliment for his poetic in- 
stincts in the spectacle of a new country in the light of a dazzling 
sun and under a new sky.” Alternately subjected to the per- 
sonal influence of his father and of his mother, who were ani- 
mated by antagonistic political and religious ideas, he was not 
permitted to become a dreamer. The incessant change of his 
life forced him to think, and to think incessantly. Perhaps to 
his experience during his first years of boyhood we must attrib- 
ute the dominance of energized thought which characterizes 
his literary style. No writer and certainly no poet thinks more 
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Hauteville House, Home of Victor Hugo. 





incessantly than Victor Hugo. All the passionate questioning 
of the human intellect, urged by strong sensations and a pro- 
found and varied experience, is to be found in his stormy, inci- 
sive, and sometimes grand phrases. We have but to glance at 
his portrait to see the visible type of an aggressive and direct 
thinker. His square, compact head, his small, penetrating black 
eyes, fix the attention upon an inflexible face; a face expressive 
of tenacity ; a face positive and bold, and indicating courage of 
intellect. 

No one can deny that Victor Hugo’ s is the most intensely 
individualized character among all Continental writers ; that his 
greatness forbids us to classify him with any modern genius. 
He has taken hold of France, of Europe even, by his vehement 
intellectual sympathy with the people; the energy and incessant 
activity of his phantasmagoric mind have always been irresistible 
to Young France ; while his exquisite sensibility to love and the 
delicate and tremulous life of Nature has made his work the 

delight of . tender 
hearts that shrink 
from his horrible 
and tormented im- 
ages of human na- 


pial p ture. 
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is the antithesis of 
the modern mind, 
which is literal and 
prosaic. He is figur- 
ative and imagina- 
tive to the utmost 
license of language. 
Something _enor- 
mous and some- 
thing exquisite pro- 
voke the flux and 
reflux of his rest- 
less intellect. His 
_ works represent a 
vast range of ex- 
perience, and unre- 
strained and pas- 
sionate sympathies. 
He has made the 
Orient, Spain, 
France, Italy, and 
England, the back- 
ground of his dra- 
matic creations ; 
but it is in France 
of the. middle ages 
that he has made 
his finest studies, 
and exhibited a just historical genius and an unrivalled sense of 
the picturesque and romantic aspects of medisval life. 

Victor Hugo, the poet, is vague and vast in his concep- 
tions; he is arbitrary and grand in his imagination—Victor Hu- 
go, the dramatist and romancer, is definite, graphic, bold, direct, 
vivid. The power, the struggle, the sublime, and the colossal, 
that we contemplate in Michael Angelo and the grotesque sculp- 
tures of the middle ages, we contemplate in Victor Hugo’s 
works. As Michael Angelo is alone among sculptors, Victor 
Hugo, by many of the same traits, is alone among writers. The 
grand, the bold, the complex elements of life and nature are 
in his writings; every thing but the fused and fluent harmonies 
of thought and emotion which charm us in the expression of 
Lamartine, of De Musset, of George Sand. 

Victor Hugo’s literary talent is analogous to the sculptor’s. 
He may be said to chisel his ideas; he carves his figures; he 
enchases his fantasies. Whether he places before us a colos- 
sal figure, in bold, large lines, or delicate intaglio, deeply, 
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sharply, but exquisitely cut, his literary manner of doing it 
seems closer to sculpture than to painting. His words, like 
strokes of the chisel, follow each other to eliminate thought ; he 
makes his phrase exquisite, or he makes it grand—sometimes 
rude and brutal, as if in fury. He seldom fills his outline, and 
but rarely places his subject before us in full color and with de- 
licious melting outlines, like Gautier or like De Musset, or like 
George Sand, whose style suggests all the flowing harmony and 
undulating rhythm of music—but, on the contrary, oftenest like 
a sculptor, like a medallist. For this reason his phrases do not 
easily lose their distinctive character in the translation, but 
strike the English reader with much of the same decided, 
graphic, incisive, and bold form of the original. Victor Hugo 
is the only writer whose style suggests that of the great Floren- 
tine sculptor. We might say he has formed his literary manner 
on the works of Michael Angelo and the mediwval sculptors. 
But it would misrepresent his genius to limit it under this classi- 
fication, justly expressive as it is of his leading artistic trait. 
There are pages of ‘‘Les Misérables” which are light and fall of 
color as a Wattean; his “ Lucréce Borgia” has the grave and 
profound tone of a picture by Delacroix; his ‘“‘ Gavroche” is like 
a sketch by Gavarni. All this is but a suggestion of the varied 
manifestations of his genius, and of the adaptation of his talent 
to his subject. Picturesque and sculpturesque, he seems beyond 
any other writer. He fails only to reach the harmonious and 
impassioned expression which should associate his name with 
Beethoven, as is George Sand’s. Thus far unity and fusion of 
power seem the only things wanting to his prodigious genius. 

Victor Hugo has what no English writer since Jeremy Tay- 
lor has exhibited—that is, fantasie. He has what no English 
writer but Carlyle has manifested—that is, literary audacity ; 
he has the historical sense of art which Browning alone, among 
English poets, has shown in striking and adequate language ; 
and he has incessantly and vigorously expressed his compre- 
hensive love for humanity, and preoccupation with the cause of 
the people in a literary form, unequalled for power and bold- 
ness of expression by any English author. He has been one of 
the foremost literary figures in France for the last thirty years, 
the object of fierce animosity, the leader of talented parti- 
sans, the confessed master of a new literary school. His in- 
tellectual and moral life has literally been passed in the midst 
of revolutions. The unity and harmony he lacks as an artist 
have been wanting to France. The fervid sympathy, the men- 
tal audacity, the moral temerity he has shown, mark him as 
a man outside of the furnished house of tradition, but ini- 
tiated to all human experience; the last expression of the 
convulsed and struggling spirit of humanity, and preferring 
revolted life to lifeless art; giving the ascendency to the man 
rather than to the artist. His creative faculty seems marvellous 
and inexhaustible, not subject to the rules of antique art, but 
obeying its own impulses and triumphing by force of energetic 
conception. 

Victor Hugo continues to live as an exile on the Island of 
Guernsey, which lies at the entrance of the English Channel. 
From his house he dispenses charity to the poor and unfor- 
tunate, and gives a Christmas dinner to indigent children of the 
island—in every practical way illustrates his exalted and ear- 
nest sentiment of Christianity. He is, in one word, a grand and 
tender man, solicitous for the humblest and the peer of the 
greatest contemporary. 

’ His residence, Hauteville House, which is a remarkable illus- 
tration of his bizarre taste, has a very complex and picturesque 
interior. With its inscriptions in Latin and French, its tapes- 
tries and statues and pictures, its furniture selected from various 
epochs, it seems as unique as the genius of its master. All de- 
scription is inadequate to suggest the actual aspect of the rooms, 
unless accompanied by such etchings as were published by 
Cadart, in the little book entitled Chez Victor Hugo, par un 
passant, avec 12 eaux-fortes, par M. Maxime Lalanne. The full 
description of his home and habits has so recently been given in 





English and American publications, based on the letter-press of 
Lalanne’s little book, that we shall not venture a repetition of 
the matter. But we have again the opportunity to renew our 
acquaintance with his genius and contemplate its latest phase 
of expression. 





WHY WE SLEEP. 

T is related that a Ohinese merchant, having been con- 
victed of murdering his wife, the judges determined 
to punish him in such a manner as to inflict the utmost 
amount of suffering, and, at the same time, strike terror 
into the hearts of all those who might entertain the idea of 
following his example. He was, accordingly, condemned to die 
by being deprived of sleep. The prisoner was placed in con- 
finement under the care of three of the police guard, who re- 
lieved each other every alternate hour, and were instructed to 
supply him with a full allowance of food and drink, but who 
prevented him falling asleep night or day. At first the con- 
demned man congratulated himself on the mildness of his pun- 
ishment, and was rather disposed to regard the whole matter 
as a joke. The excitement of his situation tended to keep him 
awake, and for a day or so his guards had little todo. By the 
third day, however, he began to feel very uncomfortable. His 
eyes were red, his mouth parched, his skin dry and hot, and 
his head ached. These symptoms continued to increase in in- 
tensity, and at the commencement of the eighth day his suffer- 
ings were so acute that he was at times delirious. In his mo- 
ments of reason he begged the authorities to put an end to his 
torture. He implored them to grant him the blessed opportu- 
nity of being strangled, guillotined, burned to death, drowned, 
garroted, shot, quartered, blown up with gunpowder, cut into 
small pieces, or killed in any conceivable way their humanity 
or ferocity might suggest. All was in vain—his tormentors 
coolly did their work till there was no occasion for their inter- 
ference. A period was reached at which he could not have 
slept even if let alone. The brain was feeding on the products 
of its own disintegration, and sleep was impossible. He was 
now entirely insane. Illusions of his sight and hearing were 
almost constant, and erroneous fancies filled his thoughts. At 
one moment he fought his guards with all the fury of a maniac; 
at the next he cowered with terror before some imaginary mon- 
ster, and then, relapsing into calmness, would smile with de- 
light at some enchanting vision which flitted through his mind. 
Finally, nature gave way altogether. He lay upon the floor of 
his prison, breathing slowly and heavily, stupor ensued, and, on 

the nineteenth day, death released him from his sufferings. 

The story is probably founded on fact, for, of all the nations 
who have cultivated the subject of punishments as a science, 
the Chinese stand among the first. 

But the question arises, Why should the mere deprivation of 
sleep be productive of such a degree of torture as to make the 
victim beg for some more speedy and apparently more horrible 
death? The answer involves certain facts connected with the 
physiology of sleep, which, if generally understood and acted 
upon by those who make much use of their brains, would do a 
great deal toward lessening the population of our insane asylums. 

The brain is the organ which evolves the mind. To per- 
form its function, it requires to be supplied with a sufficient 
quantity of good blood. In this respect it does not differ from 
any other organ of the body. If the liver be deprived of blood, 
the secretion of bile stops; if the vital fluid be cut off from the 
stomach, there will be no more gastric juice; if the renal vessels 
be tied or divided, the action of the kidneys is at once arrested. 

Now, within certain limits, the more blood there is in the 
brain, the more energetically does it work in the production of 
mind. If the proper limit, however, be passed, and especially 
if the blood be “black” or non-aerated, the manifestations of 
mental action become abnormal, and may altogether cease 
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through the stupor caused by congestion. In all these respects 
the brain is submitted to the same laws that govern the other 
organs. A moderate increase in the activity of the circulation 
in the gastric vessels leads to an augmentation in the quantity 
of gastric juice, and thus digestion is accelerated. A like cause 
acting upon the liver promotes the secretion of bile, and so on for 
the other organs. Let the Rubicon of healthy activity be passed, 
and the vessels become unduly overloaded, and we have bad gas- 
tric juice or bile, as the case may be, and, perhaps, none at all. 

Mankind have found out certain ways of increasing the 
amount of blood in their organs, and thus of producing results 
which they deem beneficial or necessary. Thus, to help diges- 
tion, we eat cayenne pepper, mustard, and other condiments, 
or follow Paul’s advice to Timothy, and take a little wine for 
our stomach’s sake. When the mother’s breast fails in nourish- 
ment for her babe, we employ medicines which have the effect 
of reopening the fountains, simply by their influence on the cir- 
culation of the blood; where it is deemed necessary to increase 
the amount of saliva, and thus to eliminate certain poisons 
from the system, we “salivate” our patients with mercury —or, 
rather, we did, few of us do so now. The glands become en- 
larged by the increased amount of blood in their tissues, and the 
saliva is poured out in torrents. 

We know, too, how to increase the amount of blood in our 
brains, and thus to add to the number and brilliancy of our 
thoughts. A glass of wine by its action upon the heart, causes 
it to beat with more force and frequency, and appears to espe- 
cially act upon the cerebral circulation. Eugene Sue never 
wrote without a bottle of champagne by his side, from which 
he imbibed a great part of his genius. Others take opium for 
the same purpose; and others again resort to still more dan- 
gerous means. One of the most effectual and safest is a cup 
of strong coffee. Sydney Smith said, “If you want to improve 


your understanding, drink coffee;” and Sir James Mackintosh 
used to declare that he believed the difference between one man 


and another was produced by the quantity of coffee they drank. 

Then, again, the quantity of blood in the brain is increased 
by those portions of the body which mechanically favor its en- 
trance into the cranium, or retard its exit. Many persons have 
noticed the influence of position on the activity of thought. 
Pope used to lie awake at night thinking, and, when a particu- 
lariy brilliant thought occurred, would ring for pens; ink, and 
paper, in order that he might record it ere it was lost. The en- 
gineer Brindly used to retire to bed for a day or two, when he 
was reflecting on a grand or scientific project. Sir Walter Scott 
has said that the half hour passed in bed, after waking in the 
morning, was the part of the day during which he conceived 
his best thoughts. Tissot states that a gentleman, remarkable 
for his accuracy in calculation, for a wager, lay down in a bed 
and wrought by mere strength of memory a question in geo- 
metrical progression, while another person in another apart- 
ment performed the same operation with pen and ink. When 
both had finished, the one who had worked mentally repeated 
his product, which amounted to sixteen figures, and, insisting 
that the other gentleman was wrong, desired him to read over 
his different products. On this being done, he pointed out the 
place where the first mistake lay, and which had run through 
the whole. He paid very dearly, however, for gaining his wager, 
as for a considerable time he had a swimming in his head, pains 
in his eyes, and severe headaches upon attempting any mathe- 
matical labor. A gentleman has recently told the author that, 
whenever he is at a loss for ideas in his literary compositions, 
he lies down on a lounge, and always with good results. 

But the blood in the brain may be increased by its own 
action. Intense and long-continued thought, anxiety, grief, and 
other emotions, have this effect. It may be laid down as alaw 
admitting of no exception, that, when an organ is kept in a con- 
dition of great activity, there is an augmented flow of blood to 
its substance; and the organ, whatever it is, increases some- 
what in size when an increase is possible. Take, for example, 





the arm of a blacksmith, or the leg of a ballet-dancer. Here 
the excessive use to which the muscles are put causes an in- 
creased flow of blood to the part, and the consequent forma- 
tion of new matter in greater proportion than it is consumed. 

There can be no muscular action, except as the consequence 
of the disintegration of a certain amount of muscular tissue. 
No gland can act without its substance becoming decomposed to 
some extent, and no thought can be conceived by the brain with- 
out the destruction of a definite amount of the cerebral matter. 

During wakefulness, the brain is constantly in action. There 
is not a moment during which it is entirely quiescent. If our 
thoughts are active, or if strong emotions act upon us, the blood 
flows in increased amount to the head, in order that new mat- 
ter may be deposited to take the place of that which has been 
used. For all new substance, whether of the heart or the 
lungs, or the brain, or the muscles, or the nerves, comes from 
the blood. 

In the ordinary course of our lives the supply is equal to the 
demand. But it is possible so to use our brains that the sub- 
stance is destroyed in a greater proportion than the blood can 
supply. Men engaged in the feverish and anxious occupations 
of life rarely stop to think that they are using their brain capi- 
tal, instead of merely consuming the interest, as they ought to 
do. The end for all such is not far distant. It is as certain as 
the result of spending a pecuniary capital instead of living upon 
the income. The one will inevitably lead to insanity or a luna- 
tic asylum ; the other to pauperism and the alms-house. 

Now, what has all this to do with the question, Why do we 
sleep? Simply this: sleep is the rest of the body, and espe- 
cially of the brain. During this condition the brain is at its 
minimum of activity. Certain faculties, such as the imagina- 
tion, appear to be in full operation, but it is in appearance only, 
for those faculties which regulate it when we are awake have 
their actions suspended. All other organs have their periods of 
rest during wakefulness, except the brain. Sleep is essentially 
the condition in which the noblest organ of the body reposes 
from its labors. It is then that the blood deposits new cerebral 
matter faster than it is used, and thus prepares the brain for 
its new duties when we awake. 

If we take the hours which should be devoted to sleep and 
use them in mental activity, we are robbing our brains of the 
opportunity for regeneration which the condition of sleep af- 
fords. We are surely consuming our capital, brain—and intel- 
lectual bankruptcy is the certain result. If we persevere, the 
time is reached when we cannot sleep. For the cerebral vessels 
become so permanently distended that sleep is an impossibility. 

It used to be thought that during sleep there was an increase 
in the quantity of blood circulating through the brain, but very 
exact observations have satisfied us that the reverse is the case. 
Wakefulness, therefore, keeps the cerebral vessels distended, a. 
state of congestion is thus induced, the blood is not rich enough 
in the substances the brain requires to supply its wants, and 
this organ accordingly consumes its tissue for the restoration of 
mind, without the possibility of sufficient deposits being made 
to compensate for the loss. 

Is it a matter for surprise that, under such circumstances, the 
brain should act badly, and that the manifestations of mental 
action should exhibit irregularity and disorder? Is it a wonder 
that a man who has passed a sleepless night should be unable to 
transact his business properly the next day, or even to add up 
a column of figures correctly? Is it strange that his head 
should feel dull and heavy, that he cannot collect his thoughts, or 
even concentrate his attention upon matters requiring delibera- 
tion? Let this go on night after night, and organic diseases of 
the brain, such as insanity, inflammation, or softening, are certain 
to result. We sleep, therefore, mainly to give the brain rest, 
One-third of our lives should be devoted to this purpose. If 
this is done, it matters not how constantly or intensely we 
employ that organ which, in its noblest proportions and in its 
fullest vigor, makes man what he is. 
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“*Love thy neighbor as thyself.’— “* Love thy neighbor as thyself.’— 
When at dawn I meet her, When at dawn I meet him, 
As by the garden wall she stands, As by the garden wall he stands, 
And gives me flowers across the wall, And takes my flowers across the wall, 
My heart goes out to kiss her hands— My soul’s already in his hands— 
—Are hands or flowers the sweeter ?— It flew so fast to greet him! * 
I’m ready at her feet to fall, And oh, I grow so proud and tall, having 
Or like a clown to labor !— And my heart beats like a tabor!— girls. 
Better than I love myself Better than I love myself for her 
Do I love my neighbor.” Do I love my neighbor.” Mu 








LINKED TO A STAR. 


N making public the great sorrow of my life, I will speak briefly 
and plainly. No amplification, no graces of writing that I possess, 
ean move the reader’s compassion, if this unadorned narrative fails to. 
If any one asks why I come before the world with my sad story, I 
answer that I desire the world’s sympathy. It relieves me to unbos- 
om myself to the widest audience that will give me a hearing. 

Once and for all, I do not believe in the supernatural explanation 
which some excellent people—most of them ladies—who personally 
knew of the occurrences here set down, attach to them. I hold them 
to be coincidences only. But upon me they have had an effect as con- 
trolling as if the Deity had made to me a special revelation. This is 
my candid statement, as I look back to the mysterious events, across 
the dreary interval of two and a half years. 

I am, and have been for a long time, head book-keeper in a great 
dry-goods house in the city—a plain, matter-of-fact man, of whom I 
will say no more here than that the gray which thickly studs my hair 
is not a mark of age, but of disappointment and grief. 

I live where I was born, in a hallowed old house, about twenty 
miles up the river. Trains run to and from the city many times a day, 
so that my home is quite as convenient to business as a residence in 
town. My mother and two sisters occupy this house with me. It has 
fair grounds about it and some noble old trees, and commands a dis- 
tant view of the river. The outlook from the roof is very fine. You 
can see for miles in every direction. At night, owing to the high alti- 
tude and the purity of the air, such an expanse of dark-blue sky, fretted 
with myriads of golden fires, overhangs us, as I have never seen save 
out upon the Sound. 

Among my father’s effects was a six-foot achromatic telescope of 
Fraunhofer’s make—an old instrument which had strayed across the 
Atlantic after a life of unknown vicissitudes, and got into an auction- 
shop in the city, where my father chanced to see it, and bought it to 
look at remote objects with, principally at sails far up and down the 
river. Its performance, for a land telescope, was unequalled by any 
instrument I have ever seen. Names of schooners, sloops, and barges, 
could easily be made out, eight to ten miles off. But it was in astro- 
nomical observations that I, as boy and man, tested its remarkable 
powers most thoroughly, and derived the greatest pleasure from its 
use. The possession of this glass made of me an amateur astronomer. 
Other people find a hobby in chess, or billiards, or Shakespeare, or 
philosophy, or a hot-house. My amusemen’, on returning from the 
dull mechanics of book-keeping every night to my country home, was 
to bring out the battered brass-and-leather tube as soon as dark set in, 
and con the heavens. I rebuilt the cupola of our house into a sort of 
an astronomical observatory, by heightening and widening it so as to 
allow the free swing of my long telescope, and putting on a light mov- 
able roof, which could be slid off and back again by the pull of a cord. 
The sides were a mass of windows, so contrived that I could lower 
them at pleasure into the roof beneath me, out of the way. In this 
airy loft, long after the other members of my family had gone to bed, 
‘have I spent hours that spun by like minutes, so lost was I in the 
ecstatic contemplation of celestial wonders. Many a night have I 
watched in the morning-star, and made up for loss of sleep by naps in 
the cars. Occasionally I have been found nodding on my high stool 
in the office, and then there were sly jokes about where I had been the 
night before. I never let out the secret of my observatory but to a few 
of my most intimate city acquaintance: for there was a general dispo- 
sition, I soon discovered, to make fun of my innocent nocturnal pur- 
suits. Several of my dearest friends called me “ highly eccentric ;” 
and one, whose good opinion I greatly valued, did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce me “ moonstruck.” 

For two years previous to May, 1866—-memorable year and month 
in my history—I had been engaged to Milly Estwick, the only daughter 
of a neighbor of ours. From childhood we had known and loved each 
other. Ours was the first love, which sometimes is the true love, the 
love that outlasts all. She was a handsome girl, sweetly disposed, and, 
in quiet, simple, home-loving tastes, much resembled me. We should 
have married soon after I put the golden pledge upon her dear hand, 
but for the delicate state of her health. She was a slender creature, 
having in excess that spiritual organization so often found in American 
girls. Manlike, I was anxious to wed at once, and be off on a journey 
for her health and pleasure. Womanlike, she preferred to wait. 

Much of our courtship was carried on in the open air, beneath 





in my observatory, and watch for transient meteors, or look through the 
telescope at objects which I would select, the moons of Jupiter, Sat- 
urn’s ring and satellites, binary stars, nebuls, and the like. The glass 
was mounted on an ingenious frame, of my own contrivance, and while 
we sat side by side, very close, in our easy-chairs, I could turn the 
instrument, with the merest finger-touch, to any quarter of the skies. 
For both of us it was heaven above and heaven below. 

Milly took but little interest in astronomy as a science. She said 
it made her head ache to think of the stupendous size and vast dis- 
tances of the heavenly orbs. She feared, too, to detach her mind from 
thoughts of the pleasant earth, where she had so many devoted friends, 
whose love and tenderness were but the reflex of her own soft and 
loving nature. The stars appealed somewhat to her religious sensi- 
bilities. But she admired them most—let me say it at once—for the 
same reason that swayed the minds of the wisest and best in the olden 
times, and even now has not been banished, and perhaps never will be, 
by the decrees of knowledge. She believed the stars had some influ- 
ence on mortal affairs. She thought they might be the homes of our 
future lives. This notion, so poetical and beautiful, although I thought 
it absurd, I did not try to laugh out of her. Nor to disprove it—as how 
could I have done? No! I loved her all the more for her childish 
superstitions. 

On the night of May 11, 1866, Milly and I were up in the cupola. 
My mother and sisters had been with us the greater part of the even- 
ing, but had withdrawn to the parlor, on some plausible pretext or 
other, but really, I dare say, to leave Milly and me together. Since we 
were engaged, they had often benevolently done this. 

The night was mild and beautiful. A south wind brought to us 
the odor of blossoms. The first wood-crickets of the season chirped 
on every side. There was no moon; but the light of a multitude of 
stars, on the steel-blue ground of sky, made outlines of objects near me 
quite visible. I could see, or thought I could, the violet of Milly’s sweet 
eyes; the deep chestnut of her hair; the little dimples in her cheeks, 
She was paler than usual that night. I knew, by her little nervous 
thrills, that she suffered from some internal pain, But in vain I asked 
her to join my mother and sisters below. She said she was very com- 
fortable there, and would stay a while longer. We had been roving 
idly among the stars, and chatting a good deal about ourselves, though 
there was one topic very near to both of us, which, by common consent, 
we never alluded to. That was my darling’s heart-affection. Neither 
of us dared to talk of it. We both silently hoped that the dangerous 
symptoms which it had shown would disappear in good time. That 
malady was the spectre, as from the grave, that rose between us often 
in our gayest moments. 

I folded her shawl more closely about her, for I somehow fancied 
she was chilled with the night air. Then said I, with a light laugh, 
and a Claude Melnotte-ish air, ‘Come now, Milly, tell me ‘ what star 
shall be our home, when love itself becomes immortal.’” 

“Are you in earnest, Albert?” said Milly, more seriously than I 
had expected. 

“Of course, darling. Only let it be one of the first. magnitude. 
No second-class for you and me in cars, hotels, or stars. There are 
Aldebaran, Regulus, Arcturus, Capella, Dencbola, Lyra, and plenty 
more of them. Which, now?” 

Milly glanced about the heavens a few moments. Her gaze sud- 
denly became fixed on the beautiful constellation Corona, then looming 
in the northeastern sky. Her face seemed to light up with a look of 
decision, as she exclaimed: “ There, that’s our star!” 

Her small white hand indicated the glittering Crown. 

We were so used to pointing out stars to each other, that I knew 
instantly which she meant. 

“J see it, dear. The one with the soft white light, changing a 
little as I look at it to a faint yellow, and perhaps a blue. ‘Tis only 
of a second magnitude. I am disappointed.” 

“ Nevertheless, Albert, tis our star. What is its name?” 

I looked at the star attentively, taking its bearings from other well- 
known stars in the vicinity. “This is very strange, Milly,” said I, 
“ but I don’t remember ever seeing that star before. Tis a fixed star, 
you see, by its sharp, flickering light; not a planet or a tailless comet. 
How does it happen, then, after all my studying of the heavens and 
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Herschel’s catalogue, till I thought I had both by heart, that I can’t 
name that star?” 

“ Perhaps it’s a new star,” said Milly, still gazing at it intently. 

“Impossible,” I laughingly replied. “We can’t have new stars 
made for us expressly, you know. Yet it may be new in one sense,” 
I added, more seriously, “that is, a variable star, reappearing after 
years of obscuration. I will look at the catalogue when we go down- 
stairs. Meanwhile we'll call it new, and we'll christen it ‘Milly, your star.” 

“ Our star, Albert.” 

I was about to respond with some pleasant jest, when I marked 
a deepening pallor, like a faint auroral cloud, pass over her face. 

Star and telescope were forgotten in an instant’ The phantom rose 
between us! “ Darling,” said I, “you are ill. I knew this night air 
would hurt you. Let us descend.” 

Her eyes were still fixed, rapt upon the soft, white star. I was 
obliged to take her gently by the arms, and move her to the trap-door, 
whence a safe flight of steps led to the attic. She obeyed me silently, 
like one in a trance; but, to the last, before we had passed through 
the roof, her backward gaze rested upon that star. 

By the time we joined my mother and sisters in the parlor, she 
was better. “ Only a passing faintness,” she said. In a little while 
she recovered her usual spirits; and I accompanied her home to her 
father’s house, which was but a stone’s throw from us. As we went 
into the open air, I rejoiced to see that a fleecy cloud covered the 
Northern Crown, for I felt there were mysterious reasons why we 
should not look at that constellation. She glanced up at the sky, but 
said nothing. 

I gave her the parting kiss at her father’s door—how sweet it 
comes back to my memory !—and hastened home, and up to the roof, 
with a lantern and Herschel’s catalogue in hand, to solve the riddle of 
the star. But clouds had gathered for the night, and after waiting 
fully three hours for some rift to open up through which I might have 
glimpses of the Crown and of “ Milly” (as I fondly called the un- 
known), I took in my telescope and went to bed. But long I lay 
awake, pondering perplexedly, sadly, over the strange incident of the 
evening. 


Next day, my thoughts so ran on the star and my betrothed—for 
the two came into my head together, as if they were inseparable—that 


Imade several mistakes in the ledger. May 12, 1866, is scored with 
more penknife scratches in my accounts than any other whole month 
of that year. 

At last—how slow time dragged, and how snail-like the cars crept 
up the Hudson shore !—at last I was at home again. On my way to 
the house I always called on Milly. That evening (the sun had not 
yet gone down) she was sitting by an open window, where she often 
sat, looking right between two great lilac-trees, heavy with pink-white 
masses, watching forme. I ran to the window to greet her. Ah! 
how pale, but how beautiful! Her eyes had the introverted look of 
meditation. They did not seem to see me, but some point in space just 
short of me. 

“You are not well, dear,” said she, plaintively. 

The very words I would have spoken to her! but I dared not utter 
them. 

“Something has troubled you to-day, Albert. Our star, perhaps,” 
she said, smiling, at the same time looking over the lilac-tops to the 
sky, where Corona would be in an hour. 

I made a poor attempt to laugh. ‘“ Not much time to think about 
stars in town,” said I. “The ledger is my only atlas there. One star 
more or less, where there are millions, is nothing to me, you know; 
but the mistake of a cent in balancing—that’s every thing. I’ve 
been very busy to-day.” 

Then, to change the subject, I handed her a new volume of poetry, 
that I had bought for her. This effectually diverted her thoughts—or 
seemed to do so—from the unpleasant subject. I leaned over the win- 
dow-sill, so that my cheek almost touched hers, and we turned the 
pages of the book together, glancing at the principal poems. One was 
headed “ Lines to a Star.” She paused, as if to read them. 

“ Let me show you a lovely ode further on,” said I, and I thumbed 
adozen pages impatiently. Milly looked up and smiled. But I pre- 
tended not to understand her. Presently I found what I wanted, and 
read the poem to her in a low monotone. What it was all about, I 
know not, at this time. My thoughts, all the while, were only of her 
and her namesake up in the sky. 








The sun was then setting, and Milly, always thoughtful of others, 
said I must go home to supper, for mother and sisters were waiting 
for me. 

I was less reluctant to leave her than usual, for I burned with a 
desire to solve that star-problem. 

“ Let me shut the window for you,” said I. 

“Oh, no, Albert! Leave it open:*~* Again the skyward glance, as 
she spoke ! 

“Then, good-night, good-night, Milly. God bless you!” I 
kissed her hand, and hurried away, just as the twilight began to gloom 
softly. 

Supper was dispatched mechanically. I chatted at random with 
mother and sisters. They knew that I was sad about Milly’s declining 
health, and I knew that that made them unhappy. We shunned that 
subject of all others. 

Almost rudely pushing my plate aside, I excused myself and ran up 
to the observatory. I carefully wiped the glasses of my telescope and 
placed it in position. In the chair which she was wont to occupy, I spread 
out Herschel’s catalogue, its pages open at the Corona constellation. 
The lantern, newly filled and freshly trimmed, stood by its side, shed- 
ding a clear light upon the text. I seated myself, my hand resting on 
the drawn tube of the instrument and caressing it. I trembled with 
impatience as I strained my gaze to the northeastern sky. One by 
one the brightest stars in that region began to appear. Presently, 
under my fascinated eyes, the Crown came out, gemming the blue with 
its brilliant points ; and, set in the midst of them, the soft, white star. 
The moment I could identify it beyond a doubt, I turned to Herschel, 
as to a book of fate. 

Great Heavens! There was no such star upon the list ! 

The import of the mystery flashed upon me like the gleam of a 
meteor. Milly had discovered a new star. 

Truly, it was our star, as she had said—ours by right of finding. 
We were entitled to name it. The star was Milly, as regularly chris- 
tened as ever child brought to font. 

Let me be frank. For the first time in my life a feeling of super- 
stitious awe crept over me. Was there more in the old astrology than 
credulity and imposture? But I did not allow this unscientific thought 
to keep ascendant long. I recalled all I knew of stars suddenly ap- 
pearing, of variable stars, in Ophiuchus, in Scorpio, in Cassiopeia, Her- 
cules, and other constellations. I remembered the theories that ex- 
plained the prodigy, and gradually became-calmer. We had made 
a great discovery surely; but dozens of other observers might have 
made it the same night, for aught we knew. Accident only had deter- 
mined Milly’s selection of that particular star. Its light, rather softer 
and purer than that of other stars in the neighborhood, had guided 
her choice. I felt proud for Milly and myself, but I laughed outright 
as I thought of the poor child’s simplicity. The idea of a star, bill- 
ions of miles away, beitig any earth-born creature’s future home! The 
delicious absurdity of it made me love Miily all the more. ‘“ What is 
the darling doing now, I wonder?” 

My blood suddenly chilled in my veins as I thought, “ She is at this 
moment looking at our star.” 

Mastering with an effort this mysterious and unpleasant fancy, I 
addressed myself to the scientific examination of the star, so far as I, 
a mere amateur, was capable of such a task. By this time the night 
was quite dark, and I now discovered that the star was not so brilliant 
as it had been the night before. From a full second magnitude, it had 
dropped at least half-way to a third. My experience in studying stars 
enabled me to detect this to a certainty. It was strange, but, after 
all, in accordance with the phenomena of recorded variables. Their 
brilliancy culminates and wanes in many cases with surprising rapid- 
ity. We had first seen it at its maximum; it was now on the decline. 
The flicker into a yellowish and bluish tint was noticeable, as on the 
night of the 11th. Some stupendous chemical action going on. Pos- 
sibly, the burning out of the star! Who knows? 

I levelled my telescope at this wonderful object. Like all other 
fixed stars seen through clear glasses, it became apparently smaller 
than when viewed by the naked eye—a diamond-point only. But the 
color coming and going on the white was distinctly visible. 

How long I sat at this scrutiny, I cannot tell. The voice of sister 
Hetty from the stairs called me back to earth. 

“A note from Mrs. Estwick, Albert.” 

I seized it as she thrust it through the opening in the roof, tore 
away the envelope, and read : 
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“ Dear ALBERT,—Milly wants to see you very much. Come over 
at once. Affectionately yours, 
“ s. E.” 


I presented myself at Mr. Estwick’s house as quickly as I could. 
Milly sat by the window, shut now, where I had left her. Her face 
was turned toward the northeastern sky. She did not see me as I ap- 
proached through the darkness. A thick-set figure came out of the 
house as I was about to enter. I recognized Dr. Plimpton, the family 
physician. 

“ How is she, doctor?” I asked, hurriedly. 

“ Ah! Mr. Champfield, I’m glad you’ve come. You'll do her more 
good than all my medicines. She fainted to-night—though that is noth- 
ing new for her, you know—but she came out of it rather weaker than 
usual. Strange diseases, sir, those affections of the heart. The pa- 
tients’ nervous sensibility and spiritual perception are wonderfully in- 
creased. I sometimes think they have the power of looking into the 
world we call unseen, upon whose threshold they always stand——” 

I cut short the doctor’s disquisition—*“ Tell me, can she be saved ?” 
I clasped his honest right hand, as if I would wring a favorable answer 
from him. 

“T hope so; but God only knows. 
can.” 

Without another word, I rushed into the house, and the good doc- 
tor walked off to visit another patient. 

“Ah! Albert, I am so glad to see you,” Milly said, extending both 
hands to me. I clasped and kissed them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Estwick, who loved me like their own son, gave me a 
warm greeting, and, after a few commonplace remarks, left Milly and 
me together. 

The moment we were alone, the dear girl said: “ Our star has faded 
a little from its lustre, last night, and I have faded too.” She smiled, 
and looked up at it. “We are going out together.” 

{ recalled what Dr. Plimpton had just said, and a sense of terror 
thrilled me. But I conjured up a feeble laugh, and replied: “ Oh, no, 
darling ! that’s mere fancy. If you had seen the star from my obser- 
yatory, you would have said it was brighter than on yesterday night.” 

Heaven pardon me the deception, but what would I not have done 
for her ! Q 

She had watched my eyes closely as I spoke. “ Now I know you 
are just fibbing a little bit,” she, smiling, said. “ Don’t fear to tell me 
the truth, Albert. Our star is becoming fainter.” 

I could not lie as I looked into her pure, loving eyes. “ Well, 
Milly, it has dwindled a little, perhaps. But what of it? The star is 
a variable, which we happen to have seen at its brightest. The light 
has been waxing up to the degree of last night—its maximum, 
perhaps—and is now waning. You know, dear, I told you all about 
this strange kind of stars long ago. We cannot explain the phe- 
nomenon, but one thing we may be sure of, it has no influence, good 
or bad, on the inhabitants of this speck of a planet.” - 

Milly answered not, but only looked out of the window. My eyes 
followed hers, and I gladly saw that Corona had at last passed from 
our field of vision. 

“Ts it really a new star, as you thought, Albert ?” 

“My catalogue does not give it,” said I. “For us it is new, at any 
rate, though other observers may have seen it the same night that we 
did, or before it. These astronomical novelties are generally discovered 
by a number of people in different parts of the world about the same 
time. I will watch the scientific items in the papers, and see 
what they say. Till further notice, however, we will call the star 
*Mitty.’” 

{ was sorry afterward that I said this, for her eyes shone with 
strange intensity as I coupled her name with tie celestial stranger. 

“As you watch this star fading from night to night, you will think 
of me, Albert, will you not?” 

“Surely I will, dearest, and hope and pray that you will be- 
come stronger and better. But leave the watching to me, Milly. 
Promise me that you will not worry any more about this star, will 
you?” 

“TI do not worry,” she said, with her pleasant smile. “I take a 
calm, sweet pleasure in looking at it, for I know that you and I are 
linked to it forever. As long as I can sit at this window, I shall feel 
more contented and happy to see our star, and feel in my heart and 
Soul that it is ours,” 


You can save her, if any one 





Morbid, incomprehensible fancy! Too deeply rooted in her mind 
to be disturbed by any arguments that I could ply upon her, Dr. 
Plimpton’s words resounded in my ears. I felt sick at heart. 

Thankful was I that, before this painful subject could be renewed, 
Mrs. Estwick entered the room. I accepted her appearance as a hint 
that our interview had lasted long enough, and a few minutes after I 
withdrew, promising to call morning and night, to see with my own 
eyes how fast Milly got better—a promise quite unnecessary, for I had 
called that often for about two years. 

Blessed hope, that can cheat us against the conviction of our own 
senses! For I knew my Milly was dying. 


I have no heart to protract this story. 

Information which I gathered from many sources in various ways 
proved that Milly and I were probably the first persons anywhere who 
took notice of this star. 

On the 12th of May, the night following our discovery (if I may so 
call it), the new star was seen and examined at the Washington Obser- 
vatory ; on the night of the 14th, at Cambridge, Mass. Astronomers 
in England and Ireland saw it on the 12th, and the next night some 
French astronomer made record of it. Reports were afloat that it had 
been seen in Canada and elsewhere during the early part of May, when 
its brightness was between the third and fourth magnitude ; but these 
reports I am unable to verify. It further appeared that several maps 
and catalogues of old dates testified to the existence of a small star, 
below the ninth magnitude, at or near the position occupied by the 
mysterious object; but there was no evidence to show that the two 
were identical. While it may have been a star “ burning up,” as 
the popular phrase is, the opinion of the majority of astronomers 
inclines to the belief that it was a variable, seen in its highest efful- 
gence at intervals perhaps of hundreds of years, like the well-known 
one in Scorpio. 

Night after night its lustre steadily and rapidly decreased. On the 
14th, it was of the third magnitude, or below it. On the 19th, it was 
of the fifth. 

These changes startled me only as they coincided, in the most re- 
markable manner, with Milly’s declining health. As the. star dimin- 
ished, so the roundness of her fair cheeks fell away, her sweet voice be- 
came fainter ; only the brightness of her violet eyes seemed undimmed, 
or even to be heightened, as she faded. 

I attended to my dull work in the city as best I could—reaching 
the end of my labors every night through Heaven knows what tangles 
of mistakes—and hurried home by the first evening train. 

The star being visible up to the night of May 19th to the naked eye, 
I did not use my telescope upon it. I had no taste for astronomy 
during those dreadful days. I came at last to curse the star, because 
of its malign influence upon my fate—though my sober reflection al- 
ways rejected that supposition as weak and unworthy of me. But, 
reason as I would, the mournful fact remained that Milly and the star 
were receding from me together. 

Morning and evening I was by her side. She was still able to sit 
up; and occupied her chair in the old place by the window. The 
good doctor had reluctantly told me there was no hope for her 
recovery; that the least excitement, even that attending her removal 
from room to room, might at any moment end her frail life. Her 
father and mother had not dared to ask of the doctor his final opinion, 
and they still trusted, with blind confidence, that she would mend in a 
few days. Milly herself would not talk of her approaching death to 
them or to me; but I knew by a hundred little signs and tokens, 
voiceless many of them, that she wished me to be prepared for the 
event that must come. Knowing that every allusion to thestar pained 
me, because of its intimate association in my mind with her, she had 
not spoken of it to me for some days. She had seen, with her own 
eyes, that its radiance was fast being quenched. 

On the morning of the 20th, a thought occurred to me from which 
I derived momentary relief. I had observed, on the night of the 19th, 
that the star verged so closely on invisibility that another twenty- 
four hours would remove it from human sight. The idea possessed 
me that if she could be kept in ignorance of the disappearance of the 
star for a day or two after it had taken place, she would then have a 
clear proof that her life did not depend upon it. I determined to 
practise a harmless ruse upon her. I would deceive her for her good ; 
perhaps save her life by dispelling what I believed to be a hallucina- 
tion. 
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I had taken later trains than usual to town since her serious ill- 
ness. That morning, when I presented myself at her house about half- 
past eight o’clock, I found her sitting in her accustomed chair and 
looking better. Her parents and even Dr. Plimpton also remarked the 
improvement ; and we all took heart from it. 

“ Milly,” said I, as soon as we were alone, putting on a brazen face 
for the deceit, “I’ve good news for you. Your star is brightening. 
There was a perceptible increase in its lustre between ten and two 
o’clock last night. And you are brighter too, thank Heaven!” 

The effect on the dear girl was not what I had expected. She 
simply said, “ You must not be deceived by appearances.” 

But I would not listen to any thing that would dash the joyous 
hope which rose within me. “ This star has begun to shine out again, 
and so will you, dearest. I know it.” 

Though decidedly improved to the eye, I noticed that conversa- 
tion and the exertion of thinking fatigued her that morning to a 
marked degree. So, after dispensing what I could of my assumed 
cheerfulness to the patient, and telling her how much better yet I was 
sure of finding her when I came home that night, I bade her farewell. 

We were alone at that sacred moment; and I stooped down and 
printed the kiss of immortal love upon her lips. 

“ Good-by, Albert,” said she, pressing my hand, as if desirous to 
detain me longer. But this she always did. 

“ Good-by, sweetest!” and so I retired from the room, her violet 
eyes bending upon me to the last their angelic look. 

“Now,” thought I, as I walked fast to the station, “if Heaven 
will but send a storm of three or four days, so that she cannot see 
the star! At all events, on one pretext or another—and love will find 
many for me—she must be kept from seeing it. All the time, if the 
nights are clear, I will make her believe that I have watched it, and 
that it is flaming out more and more. Then, after her health has im- 
proved a little, I will frankly acknowledge the deceit, and so explode 
forever the deadly illusion that haunts her.” 

Such was my poor plan; and the elaboration of it, in all its parts, 
cheered my drooping spirits at the desk, where I went through my ap- 
pointed work like an automatic adding-machine. 

The sky was clear when I reached the little village that night. I 
almost ran from the station to Mr. Estwick’s, turning over and over, 
as I dashed along, the various plans by which she might be kept 
from gazing at the star, and made to believe my pious frauds about it. 

She was not at the window. That was ominous. And, through 
the panes, I could see a group of persons standing still together. She 
was worse—perhaps actually dying ! 

The dread doubt was solved in a moment as I knelt upon the floor 
by the sofa where she lay, cold and beautiful. Dead, dead / 

I remember how all my manhood snapped like a thread under the 
awful tension; and how I wept as if my heart would literally break. 
I recall the well-meant condolences that relatives and friends, who 
stood about, addressed to me, and that each effort to soothe me 
touched a new fountain of tears. The last words of the poor child 
were “ Albert,” and “our star.” She had died about five o’clock, sud- 
denly and tranquilly—thank God for that! Her death had been, the 
doctor said, “‘ A fading out, natural and painless.” 

The torrent of my grief finally spent itself, and I could look 
upon the face once so full of the fresh beauty of life—so lovely 
even in death—with something like composure. Years of my future 
would drag heavily ; but they would end at last, and then we would be 
reunited in that world where is no more death, nor any sickness, nor 
any sorrow ! 

In our star! I rose upon an impulse and walked to the window. 
Darkness spread from point to point of the Northern Crown, like a pall 
hung upon golden nails. Our star was no longer visible ! 


“ IT know that you and I are linked to it forever !” 

Such were her very words. Were they prophetic ? or were these 
strange events only coincidences? to me it matters not. Explain 
them how I may, I feel that I am, from the very necessity of the case, 
linked to a star—a star now utterly withdrawn beyond the reaches of 
my telescope as of my mortal eyes. I cannot turn my glass to the sky 
at hours when that constellation is visible, without seeking the Crown 
and peering through it into the Vast recesses beyond, in the faint hope 
that I may see the returning wanderer, my Mitty. Never again may 
that star shine on me in this fleshy tabernacle of mine ; but the time 
will come—and this it is that cheers and sustains me—when, by my 
reunion with her, this burden of life shall be lifted, this mystery solved. 





MAY EVENING. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


HE breath of spring-time, at this twilight hour, 
Comes through the gathering glooms, 
And bears the stolen sweets of many a flower 
Into my silent rooms. 


Where hast thou wandered, gentle gale, to find 
The perfumes thou dost bring ? 

By brooks, that through the wakening meadows wind, 
Or brink of rushy spring ? 


Or woodside, where, in little companies, 
The early wild flowers rise, 

Or sheltered lawn, where, ’mid encircling trees, 
May’s warmest sunshine lies ? 


Now sleeps the humming-bird, that, in the sun, 
Wandered from bloom to bloom ; 

Now, too, the weary bee, his day’s work done, 
Rests in his waxen room. 


Now every hovering insect to his place 
Beneath the leaves hath flown; 

And, through the long night-hours, the flowery race 
Are left to thee alone. 


O’er the pale blossoms of the sassafras 
And o’er the spice-bush spray, 

Among the opening buds, thy breathings pass, 
And come embalmed away. 


Yet there is sadness in thy soft caress, 
Wind of the blooming year! 

The gentle presence, that was wont to bless 
Thy coming, is not here. 


Go, then; and yet I bid thee not repair, 
Thy gathered sweets to shed, 

Where pine and willow, in the evening air, 
Sigh o’er the buried dead. 


Pass on to homes where cheerful voices sound 
And cheerful looks are cast, 

And where thou wakest, in thine airy round, 
No sorrow of the past. 


And whisper, everywhere, that Earth renews 
Her beautiful array, 

Amid the darkness and the gathering dews, 
For the return of day. 





ABOUT WOMEN AND DRESS. 


BY EUGENE BENSON. 


ACH civilized epoch seems to have left us the husks of its 

taste in which to sheathe our softest flesh, The sweetest 

bud of Republicanism, the most piguante daughter of New Eng- 

land, the most dazzling dame of New York, promenades under 

such composite costumes, that we question whether she be in- 
fatuated with Chou Chou, Pompadour, or Eugénie. 

Charming democrats we have in the women of the land. 
But how religiously they go out of it to seek their fashions! 
With what jealous reverence they shun the costume of the 
women of the Revolution, and how carefully they refrain from 
inventing or adopting a national and simple dress which we cat 
look at without being reminded of the license, and corruption, 
and folly of Continental life! 
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Dress and decoration are wildly confused and meretriciously 
mixed. We can see but one dominant taste, that of the arbi- 
trary and ostentatious. We cannot say with Landor’s Aspazsia, 
“ Our dress is not the invention of the ignorant ; but the sculptor, 
the painter, and the poet, have studied how best to adorn the 
most beautiful object of their contemplations.”” Women have 
retained the mark of barbarism in the use of ear-rings, and they 
still carry the glittering trophies of their conquests like savages, 
in metals and gems about their persons. But the most exquisite 
and civilized women have always preferred a flower to a gem; 
and, if they have not made a vow, like the most enchanting 
woman of antiquity, “‘never to wear any thing on the head but 
one single flower, one single wheat-ear, green or yellow, and 
ivy or vine leaves,” they have appeared often enough so adorned 
to make the vow unnecessary. 

Women live under the reign of fantasy. If most of our 
sisters are, like the Chinese, monotonous imitators of each other 
in the fashion of their dress, they break out in a riot of colors. 
If they cannot please, they can shock us by their use of color; 
and, en masse, they please us by their love of it. Like the 
variegated petals of flowers, they salute the eye or softly win 
the lingering glance of admiration by exquisiteness of hue. 
They instinctively feel that they belong to the floral sisterhood. 
In the spring they dress themselves in fresh and vivid colors; 
in the autumn they array themselves in scarlet, crimson, and 
orange, expressing the satisfaction and repletion of life. Quar- 
rel as we may with the shape of the costume, with the vulgar 
excess of trimming, some bit of color about it will make us 
happy as savages, and we take off our hats to poppies, dluets, 
and violets; to asters, golden-rods, and cardinal-flowers; to 
roses, apple-blossoms, and lilacs. Some girls and women have 
their affinity in the floral world; they are the most charming 
of their sex; they are the human correspondence of some blos- 
som that sheds its fragrance or dazzles with its glowing hue. 


Woman’s instinctive taste for dress will express itself in har- 
mony with the sentiment and color of the flower she loves. 
Yet, in saying this, we do not speak of the herd of women and 
girls without individuality; of that Chinese crowd of damsels 
and danies who never change the fashion of their dressmaker, 
and have not force of taste sufficient to originate a novel or 


picturesque effect of costume. These daughters of Mandarins 
case themselves, like a regiment of foolish virgins, in garments 
that look as if made by contract after one model, duplicated as 
fast as the skill of “‘ fitters, cutters, and trimmers” can meet their 
seasonable and unreflecting passion of dress. Such foolish virgins 
are remarked only because of their numbers; they know noth- 
ing of dress as a fine art; they never appear before us like ex- 
quisite human incarnations of the toilless beauties of the woods, 
the gardens, and the mieadows; they never walk the streets nor 
decorate homes to flatter the eye with color, and suggest redo- 
lent and delightful influences of purity, peace, and opulence. 
They neither understand their sex nor feel the artistic instinct 
of its life. 

Man legislates, woman ornates. She is the first artist that 
Nature gave us. She plays with colors as a child does with 
flowers. She arranges, but she does not invent. With the ex- 
ception of Miss Anthony and a few of her scattered and noisy 
sisters, she shuns abstractions. Instead of trying to remake our 
laws, she remakes her costume. The caprice of her nature and 
the extravagance of her fancy are lavished upon the garniture of 
her person. The advocates of the new social revolution of sex 
must first suppress the artiste in the woman before they can 
make her equal to legislative functions. Until they have de- 
stroyed the playful and charming child in the feminine sex they 
cannot lift it or abase it to the levelling and mechanical function 
of man, who substitutes a machine to impulse, and exhausts 
enthusiasm by patience. 

If we look back to the centuries which are the glory and 
shame of our race, we see that men have shared the taste of 
Women, have obeyed the passion of dress and decoration. But 





now, less feminine, less artistic, less barbarous, they have wholly 
abandoned the art to women, and appear like undertakers and 
laborers. Since they have forsworn the enjoyment of an art 
inconsistent with their occupation, and have ceased to take 
pleasure in picturesque and gaudy or beautiful costumes for 
themselves, they have been contented with the extension of the 
passion of dress among women. 

Democracy has transformed the appearance of men; it has 
not touched the nature or costume of women. They remain 
an exclusive and privileged class by all their instincfs; with 
them license and art take refuge. 

Modern civilization has made it possible for all women to 
display their love of dress and decoration. The confused and 
incongruous state of the art is to be attributed to the fact that 
it has been left wholly to the feminine mind, which, abandoned 
to itself, is lawless and craves for excitement. Dress, as an art, 
never, until our century, was wholly abandoned to one sex; and 
it never has been more varied and ostentatious among women 
than now. It has lost gravity and simplicity of effect ; it is full 
of license, of dazzle, of display; it is sometimes exquisitely 
frivolous ; oftenest it stifles the weak personality of our feeble 
women. But it has got rid of some barbarisms. The stiff cor- 
sage of De Medicis is obsolete ; the pretty Parisienne has adopted 
the smallest and most flexible one to girdle her like the cestus 
of Venus. The Elizabethan frill, framing the head like a white 
cabbage, hiding the roundest neck and covering the most classic 
shoulders, is allowed to remain buried among the ceremonials 
of a stiff court. But, if we must adopt the fashions of our an- 
cestors, why not go to Madame Recamier and claim her as our 
grandmother? Why not revive the long gauntlets, made to 
attract attention to beautiful arms? Why not take again her 
semi-Greek attire—the short waist, the narrow skirt, and the 
delicate ruffle, to hold all the charms of the girls and women of 
theland? Such costumes are made only for beautiful women— 
for women who converse without disputing; for women who 
neither toil nor spin, but, like the flowers of the field, refresh 
and charm by their mute and exquisite service in life. But 
this is a fancy picture—a bit of the past at best; it has gone 
with the heathen mythology, with the fairies of the North, with 
all the frail and bright imaginings of poets. We are in an in- 
dustrial age, and dress and decoration are made for rough service, 
to arrest hurried and grasping men. Therefore the women of 
our cities are dressed like regiments; therefore they overload 
themselves with meaningless trimmings; therefore we have 
every thing but the simple and unobtrusive which charms us in 
pictures of Greek women, in the women of the French Revolu- 
tion, in women of the time of Washington, in the contemporaries 
of Chateaubriand. 

The much-abused classic painter David made a beautiful and 
simple costume fashionable in France. French women were 
never more exquisitely dressed than during his epoch. The 
mania for trimmings, which is most violent among American 
women, is of itself a sign of a corrupted taste—it does more 
than any other cause to retard the ascendency of a pure and 
simple taste. Although women are so universally gifted with 
the artistic instinct, they have a touch of folly, a love of change, 
which prevents them from producing the finest results of the 
artistic faculty. They have lapses, they are dependent; they 
easily fall under the rule of arbitrary and dictating minds. An, 
incurable frivolity, an unconquerable love of attracting attention, 
has always made them facile agents to propagate false taste, 
and render them insensible to the charm of the models of unos- 
tentatious epochs, of epochs truly gifted with the sentiment of 
beauty. 

Dress and decoration no more receiving the attention of the 
serious and restrained minds of men, manifests the confusion 
and incongruity of the flighty and unrestrained minds of women. 
The feminine mind is incapable of originating a beautiful fashion. 
It is too receptive; it is too impressible. It goes through the 
ages to bring back a piece of patchwork. Women mix and 
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meddle and stimulate; they give to our streets and halls a vari- 
egated, flashing, exciting aspect, which at the best we may call 
brilliant and pictorial. They encourage artifice rather than art; 
they prefer crowded, ostentatious and novel things, for the artis- 
tic instinct, free from the masculine mind, is wilful and unrea- 
soning; it asks only for excitement. If women have made so 
much confusion and ostentation in the domain of taste, left to 
themselves, would they increase the harmony of, and develop 
justice in, legislation? What answer? 








TO THE PUBLIC. 





HE Publishing House by which the present Journal is issued 
has been extensively engaged, for nearly half a century, in 
the work of promoting general education, and diffusing infor- 
mation among the people of the United States, through the me- 
dium of valuable books, in all the leading departments of know!l- 
edge. In further pursuance of this important object, and 
recognizing the increasing tendency of the public to cultivate 
the periodical form of literature, the publishers have engaged 
in the enterprise of a Weekly Journal, which they design to 
make worthy of the liberal patronage of the reading com- 
munity. 

Omitting ordinary news, and avoiding partisan advocacy, both 
political and sectarian, the Jovrnat will be devoted to general 
literature, to science, art, and education, and to the diffusion of 
valuable information upon subjects of public importance. It is 
intended to make use of all resources, original and selected, 
domestic and foreign, which can give interest and variety to its 
pages; and neither exertion nor expense wili be spared to secure 
the aid of the best talent of the time. We abstain from the 
large professions and the parade of conspicuous names so com- 
mon on these occasions, and, trusting to the intelligence of the 
people, shall be content to let the Journal speak for itself. 





THE NEW EDUCATION. 


NDER the title of ‘‘The New Education,” a writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly of February and March gives an ac- 
count of the scientific and polytechnic institutions of this coun- 
try, and what should be the preparation for entering them. 
Much of the information he offers is interesting, and he has 
several excellent suggestions; but what most struck us in the 
discussion was, that for the “new education” he provides no 
adequate basis. He says that all but one of the scientific and 
technological schools require no preparation in Latin for admis- 
sion, “‘and in none of them are the classics taught.” But, in- 
stead of accepting this position as an abandonment of the reg- 
ular study of Latin by the “new education,” he maintains that 
it should be merely put back to the preparatory period, con- 
tending that until seventeen all should be educated together. 
This defence of the early study of Latin is a step backward, 
for the most enlightened educators of the present time advocate 
jts postponement to the years of mental maturity; and this is 
all the more necessary when we consider the grounds on which 
the writer places its claims. Latin is to be acquired, not 
because of its value as an introduction to the language of 
science—this is vehemently repudiated—but because of the 
wealth and perfection of the literature it contains. That is, a 
boy who proposes to study the practical sciences, in addition to 
his thorough study of English (which the writer insists on), and 
varicus other preliminary studies, is to carry the acquisition of 
Latin to such perfection that the mind can move in it with full 
freedom, so as to enjoy the great masterpieces of its literature. 
Now, it is testified to with emphasis by the best observers, 








that even of those who give themselves entirely to the classical 
course, in the college as well as the academy, not one in ten ar- 
rives at this result. How absurd, then, to suppose that it can 
be attained by students at seventeen! We refer those, who 
wish to see this point ably handled, to the argument on “ Early 
Mental Training,” by Dr. Barnard, of Columbia College. 

Nothing is more notorious, than that the attempt to teach 
the dead languages to boys generally results in such a disgust 
with the whole subject, that they do not pursue them when 
college discipline ceases ; an¢. hundreds of the most eminent men 
who had kept up their scholarly acquisitions attest that they 
were never able to get over the prejudices and painful associa- 
tions of early classical study. This consideration evidently does 
not affect the writer in the Atlantic ; though, strangely enough, 
he raises an objection to the early study of science on this very 
ground. He objects to the study of elementary science in early 
life, because “we have seen many cases in which too early 
dabbling with the physical sciences proved a positive injury in 
later years.” But, what is still more extraordinary, while re- 
jecting science itself, he would still teach children the logic of 
science. He says: ““One cannot too early teach a child the 
distinction between a fact and an inference from a fact.” Al- 
though confessing that this distinction is but rarely grasped by 
the mature mind—saying that “‘few adults appreciate this fun- 
damental difference in its full strength ”—yet he thinks we 
cannot too early teach a child these abstract relations of 
mental philosophy. Did it never occur to him what the effect 
of this kind of “dabbling” might be upon the pupil’s subse- 
quent mental experience ? 

The writer of these articles seems quite to overlook the or- 
der of mental unfolding by which the training of the perceptive 
faculties should precede and prepare for the higher action of 
the reflective powers. This, indeed, must be the corner-stone of 
the edifice of “the new education.” It must begin with the 
observation of the properties and relations of concrete objects 
which science deals with and Latin does not; and, as the 
mental faculties of the child gradually strengthen, and it begins 
to get intelligible command of abstract relations, the skilful 
teacher will draw attention to the mental operations by which 
facts and inferences are discriminated. 











WHAT WE MEAN BY SCIENCE. 


N the plan of this Jovrnat, scientific subjects are to have a 
prominent share of attention ; and as ‘here is not a little con- 
fusion in the popular mind as-to the ideas conveyed by the term 
“ Science,” it is desirable to get a definite understanding of it. At 
all events, it is necessary to indicate as clearly as possible the 
signification which will be attached to the word in these pages. 
In its prevailing use, the term science suggests a special 
kind of knowledge which is different from common knowledge, 
and pertains to a particular class of subjects which are looked 
upon as foreign to the interests of common life. It is generally 
regarded as relating to external or physical objects, and calls up 
ideas of minerals, insects, drug-shops, or electrical exhibitions, 
witi: a copious literature of forbidding terms. In conformity 
with this notion, the science department of popular journalism 
usually consists of a mass of items thrust into an obscure place, 
where we are briefly informed of the discovery of a new min- 
eral or asteroid, a novel chemical process, a hitherto undescribed 
zoophyte, or the latest inventive exploit in the way of churns. 
Science has its periodicals professedly and properly devoted 
to the technical details and results of research. These are 
minced and sorted, and then reproduced for the edification 
of the public. This information is no doubt useful; but, to offer 
it as affording any just idea of science, is little better than a 
caricature. The time has come when this noble term should 
be redeemed from these degrading associations, and made to 
stand for the larger and higher things which it now truly rep- 
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resents, Science is not the peculiar property of a few curious 
persons, who spend their days in watching bugs, or their nights 
in watching the stars. It is something, on the contrary, which 
belongs to the mind itself; which pertains to our very modes 
of thinking, and therefore concerns everybody. It is some- 
thing to be used in reading, conversation, ‘and business, at home 
and in the street, week-days and Sundays, in school, at the 
lecture, and the political gathering. Let us see how this is. 

The literal meaning of the term science is to know. But 
it has been found that there are two kinds of knowing; we 
may know a subject loosely and vaguely, or with clearness and 
precision. So important has this distinction now become, 
that it is necessary to mark it in language, and so the word 
science has come to be applied to one of those kinds of knowl- 
edge; it means to know accurately. In the course of time 
and experience, knowledge slowly passes from the indefinite to 
the definite, from the vague to the precise. This change is of 
the nature of a growth, and hence, in its guality, science may 
be defined as the higher or more perfect stage of developing 
knowledge. 

For example, men, in the rudest ages, observed that the 
days were longer in summer than in winter, and that there 
was a constancy in the relative position and a regularity in 
the movements of the stars: this was the dim beginning of a 
knowledge which has grown at length into the splendid science 
of astronomy. So it was known to everybody that fuel dis- 
appears in combustion, and that stones are altered by fire; and 
these vague notions have been, in time, unfolded into the 
science of chemistry. In like manner, it was understood, even 
in periods of earliest barbarism, that with scarcity the price of 
food rises; and that bits of metal may be made serviceable to 
carry on exchanges: these were the germs which have grown 
into a body of definite and connected truths, which form the 
science of political economy. Again, at the earliest dawn of 
intelligence, men knew that objects seen together are apt to be 
remembered together: this rndimental fact has been expanded 
in modern times into the science of psychology. 

Such being the essential character of science, the question 
next arises, how much does the term comprehend? Our knowl- 
edge of Nature is all of this growing or progressive kind. In 
every aspect of the natural world the explanations were at 
first crude and imperfect, and have gradually ripened into greater 
distinctness and precision. We are thus brought to the full 
breadth of meaning of the term science, which is nothing 
less than the latest and truest interpretation of the order 
of the world at which the human mind has arrived. It is 
the perfected mode of thinking in its application to all the 
phenomena of Nature which can become the subjects of 
thought. 

But, it will be asked, What do you mean by Nature? 
We mean the whole system of appearances—objects and ac- 
tions—by which we are surrounded in the present state of 
being. It includes the entire realm of existence and activity, 
material and mental, with all their interconnections and inter- 
actions, which constitute the environment of man. As the ma- 
terial world is but a part of the natural order, physical knowl- 
edge is but a part of science. Our knowledge of mind and 
character, of the springs and limits of human action, of the 
relations of men and the conditions of social welfare, may be 
either loose and confused, or definite and accurate. This kind 
of knowledge conforms equally to the conditions of growth, and, 
therefore, has its true scientific aspects. But we can only com- 
prehend the present attitude of the subject by referring to the 
relations which subsist among the various departments of 
thought. 

The purely physical sciences, corresponding to the material 
phases of Nature, are the simplest, and have been developed 
first. By studying the internal or atomic changes of matter, 
the science of chemistry has been arrived at. Inquiries con- 
cerning the air have led to meteorology, and investigations into 





the earth’s crust have given rise to geology. But the intelleo- 
tual movement thus exemplified is far from stopping with an 
exploration of material phenomena. Success here but sharpens 
the mind for the further research of truth. These departments 
of physical study have their highest value as a preparation for 
something beyond. They are but the training-ground of the 
human intellect for larger spheres of inquiry.. The development 
of the physical sciences has produced grand and beneficent 
results, as allmen know. But the advance of industrial civili- 
zation, to which they have led, is far from being their most 
important effect. Nor is their disclosure of the order of ma- 
terial Nature, by which man has been translated from the dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition into the light and hope of 
knowledge, by any means their strongest claim to honor. It 
is in that higher education, and nobler discipline of the human 
mind, which can alone qualify it to enter upon the more 
exalted questions of the real nature of man himself, and his true 
relations to the surrounding world, and to his fellow-men; it is 
here that the nobler function of the physical sciences is to be 
sought. 

That accuracy of thinking, which it is the business of science 
to enforce, has led to the detection of those uniformities in 
the course of Nature which we term Jaw. More and more 
clearly is it perceived that all kinds of action exemplify cause 
and effect, and therefore conform to law; and more and more 
apparent is it also becoming that all measures of improvement, 
individual and social, must depend upon our understanding of 
the conditions and laws upon which all improvement depends, 
It is not enough that these conditions be vaguely apprehended; 
they must be vividly realized; and this vivid perception must 
be so deeply incorporated into the very habits of thought as 
spontaneously to rule the conduct. It is not sufficient to know, 
in a general way, that fresh air is salutary, and foul air in- 
jurious; the appreciation of the effects must be so clear and 
intense as to control action like an instinct. To bring about 
this state of mind, slowly, of course, in the mass of the people, 
is the duty and destiny of science. Its supreme educational 
office is to teach men to think more carefully and closely upon 
whatever subject they are required to think. Its larger use is 
to habituate them to guard against the disturbing influence of 
the feelings and the warpings of prejudice, to look beyond the 
immediate and to forecast distant consequences, to weigh evidence 
and avoid those errors of judgment which lead to rash and 
mistaken practice. 

Imperfect knowledge is misleading; the more accurate it is, 
the better it serves for guidance. But this is no more true in 
navigation or mining, than it is in commercial business or 
in teaching. The subjects, however, are in some cases simpler 
than in others, and the simpler must obviously serve as step- 
ping-stones to the more complex. It is not that knowledge is 
to be carried over from one field to another, but the men- 
tal training acquired in one field is to be employed in 
another. Granted that eminent skill in mathematics will not 
be a suitable preparation for a judge, or expertness in chemistry 
qualify for the intelligent management of a prison; granted that 
the knowledge conferred by scientific studies, as at present 
arranged, is not that demanded in dealing with the practical 
questions of every-day life; the fact, nevertheless, remains, that 
the cultivation of scientific, that is, accurate habits of thought, is 
the best preparation for action in all circumstances of responsi- 
bility. 





ADULTERATION AND ITS REMEDIES. 


HE New York World has recently done an important pub- 
lie service by appointing itself a commission to inquire into 
the state of food, drink, and drugs consumed by the inhabitants 
of this city. This idea of not waiting for the action of govern- 
ment, when a needed public work is to be done, but of nomi- 
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nating and electing one’s self to the office of attending to it, 
strikes us as admirable and worthy of imitation. The World 
has summoned Science to make an inquest, with test-tube and 
microscope, into the honesty of New-York grocerymen. We are 
glad to note this emphatic recognition of the fact that science 
has intimate relations with morality. The subject being thus 
handed over to it for investigation, the report comes back that 
the morals of metropolitan commerce are not of the purest 
character. It is found that the whole community is enmeshed 
in a system of trading impostures, both quantitative and quali- 
tative, in regard to the food it eats, the beverages it drinks, 
the medicines it takes, the kerosene it burns, and the air it 
breathes; and, if the investigation had been pushed a little 
further, it might have been added that the clothes it wears, the 
beds it lies upon, the gas it lights, the jewelry it sports, the 
cosmetics it delights in, and even the paper it reads, each has 
its element of cheating and imposition. 

This disclosure is important, because, if we are actually in- 
vesting our bodies with textile lies, weaving lies into our living 
tissues, and trying to correct abnormal functions with remedial 
lies, let us by all means be frequently reminded of it. These 
things have been long practised, and it has long been known 
that they were practised. The manuals of chemical examinations, 
microscopic guides, pamphlets for detection, magazine articles 
of exposure, wailing essays, and editorial warnings, have accu- 
mulated into a regular literature of the subject. In accordance 
with: that rhythm of movement which we observe in the 
mental as well as in the material world, after an interval of 
obliviousness, the matter breaks out in the shape of a public 
spasm ; there is an earthquake among the grocers, and execra- 
tion abounds for a season, but, the excitement being discharged, 
all thing soon lapse into their old quietude. 


Yet something is gained with every new convulsion. Accu- 


mulated experiences in time modify both feeling and thought, 


and work out new states of mind, which lead to new ‘resources of 
defence against the evils of life. To be barely consgious of the 
existence of an evil, by no means puts us in the attitude to 
grapple with and destroy it. We must experiment with it, and 
reach right action through a course of failing trials. What, then, 
is to be done about these mischiefs of adulteration; for, making 
every allowance for exaggeration, there is a great deal of truth 
in the exposures? There are four modes of dealing with it. 

The first is the denunciatory. It reprobates the wrongs, 
and anathematizes the guilty. The watch-towers of morality 
stand thickly in our midst, and every seventh day the people 
gather to listen to directions for “the right ruling of con- 
duct.” The displeasure of Heaven with immoral actions is em- 
phatically declared, and divine vengeance upon those who com- 
mit them threatened. All are searched out, and found want- 
ing somewhere. The auditors then return home to lunch upon 
adulterated bread, contaminated condiments, falsified coffee, 
and sophisticated wine. Something is, no doubt, effected by 
this mode of treating evil conduct, but, under any amount of 
denunciation, the rascally grocer flourishes. Mischiefs of this 
kind are not to be dismissed from society by a wave of the 
hand, or driven out by rhetorical onslaughts. 

Then there is the legal remedy. We are bid to tighten up 
the laws and pile up the penalties. But the efficiency of law 
is not in the ratio of its stringency; with a disproportion be- 
tween offence and penalty, legislation becomes self-defeating. 
Besides, the very pettiness of the transgressions, in this case, 
makes punishment difficult. Law, also, has done some service 
in this matter, but the abuses have grown in spite of it. 

A third method is, that private enterprise shall take up the 
matter and deter dealers from fraudulent practices by the 
danger of exposure. This is theoretically right, but practi- 
cally insufficient, as private enterprise is a somewhat intermit- 
tent agency. The field has been long and temptingly open to 
it, but it has hitherto done little more than keep us advised, 
from time to time, of the extent of the mischief. 





We now propose a fourth method of relief, which, while it 
is neither so short nor so sharp as the foregoing, is the only 
one adequate to meet the case. It is simply that the people 
interested in these proceedings shall be instructed to take care 
of their own interests. Where do these omnipresent malpractices 
have their roots? In public ignorance, and its consequent in- 
difference. The people know very little about these things, 
and therefore care but little. They breathe poisoned air when 
they can get pure air at the same price; how, then, can they be 
expected to distress themselves about the concealed impurities 
in their foed and drink? It is this ignorance and carelessness 
which makes them the victims of sharpers, and which makes 
the sharpers possible. While the dupes remain, it is of small 
use to root out the quacks; their places would be quickly sup- 
plied with new ones. 

We charge these evils of adulteration to public ignorance, 
but we do not mean by this the mental vacuity or stupidity of 
the refuse of society; we mean that lack of general intelli- 
gence concerning common things which prevails in all ranks, 
and may be as noticeably exemplified in the college graduate as 
the illiterate blockhead who cannot read. We boast of our 
education, and the city abounds in public schools, seminaries, 
and colleges. These institutions impart much valuable informa- 
tion, but they are deplorably deficient in that which is most im- 
portant. The pupils parse and declaim; they dig among the roots 
of algebra, and roam through geography and history; they learn 
all kinds of things, except those which involve their very life- 
needs. We say, then, direct the instruction in the New-York 
schools, and of the public schools throughout the country, 
to its proper end—‘ the preparation for right living.” So 
long as we have not begun to teach the things in which life and 
death are involyed—so long as the community is swindled and 
poisoned in its daily means of maintaining existence, and is not 
only ignorant of all means of defence, but of the very fact of 
the imposition, let us remit somewhat of our boasting, and talk 
in modest undertones about our “ universal education.” 

The plan of relief we now propose is not to be objected to 
as impracticable. Every public school in the city ought to have 
a laboratory, and every boy or girl, fifteen years of age, should 
be instructed in elementary chemical testing and the use of the 
common microscope. This is entirely feasible: no more mental 
capacity is required to make a rough analysis of a sample of sal- 
eratus than to make an analysis of a sentence, or to work out a 
problem in fractions. This practice, moreover, would train the 
observing powers—a most important part of education, and one 
for which there is at present no adequate school provision. 
This is the true point of attack upon the system of commercial 
imposture from which we suffer. Let it once be understood 
that even half a dozen of the leading public schools are pre- 
pared to make this subject a regular study ; let competent in- 
structors be provided (and one such might officiate at several 
places), and let samples of the common articles of domestic 
consumption be made regular object-lessons of careful examina- 
tion, and not only would the mental cultivation thus afforded 
be of itself valuable, but it could not fail to exert a powerful 
influence in repressing fraudulent practices. Definitely estab- 
lished, and with the sympathy of the community, it would 
act as a permanent commission of inquiry, and might be made 
to operate with energy and efficiency. Moreover, as the pupils 
went out into life armed with this knowledge, families would 
begin to have their defence, and a habit of searching into these 
matters would gradually arise among the people. Such an ex- 
ample would also be imitated by other schools throughout the 
country. 

The impulses of scientific inquiry in past times have largely 
originated in the various exigencies of society, which required 
to be met and relieved ; when education begins to respond to 
these requirements, and to prepare the young for the practical 
and urgent work of life, the most salutary results will assuredly 
be realized. 
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~“TABLE-TALK. 


OTHING can be more stirring, more vivid, or more brilliant, 
than the appearance of the grand drive at the Central 
Park, on a fair day, in the fashionable season. In the cartoon 
which accompanies this number of the Journat, the artist has in 
no wise exaggerated the picture. The scene selected for the 
drawing is the circle which describes a small lake in the upper 
part of the Park, just where many carriages sweep around to 
return southward toward the city, and others detour into the 
wide avenues beyond the Park, where it is customary for the 
owners of fast horses to show the mettle of their steeds. 
Probably nothing more fully exhibits the wealth, luxury, 
and taste of New-York City than its fancy “turnouts ” and pri- 
vate carriages. These brilliant equipages are comparatively a 
new feature in our metropolitan extravagance. Our old fam- 
ilies, it is true, kept their carriages; but they were almost 
solely used for ceremonious purposes; and it was not until the 
rapidly-increasing wealth of the city, added to the charms of 
our unsurpassed Central-Park drives, that a passion for fast 
horses and costly carriages existed more than in a few excep- 
tional instances. One of our carriage-manufacturers marks 
the approach of this state of things by saying that, in the 
year 1839, the demand for costly equipages was nominal. In 
the succeeding ten years he manufactured one hundred a 
year ; in the next ten years two hundred and fifty a year; and 
in the next ten years—from 1859 to 1869—an average of five 
hundred a year, making an aggregate, all the manufactures of 
the city included, of at least fifty new carriages a day. The 
fashionable styles are: the Clarence (large family or state 
carriage); landau (opening on the top); landaulet (opening on 
the top, with appliances to remove the front section if desired) ; 
coupé (for fair weather or fresh air); pony-phaeton (riding a/ 
Fresco); and a four-in-hand drag, which, within a few years, 
has become one of the most conspicuous features of the Cen- 
tral-Park drives. 


The pictorial art of the stage now more than rivals the actor, 
and almost supplants the poetry of the dramatist. It has thrust 
itself into a first place in theatrical affairs, and not even Shake- 
speare himself is now acceptable to the public unless set forth 
with a wealth of scenic display. It has its meretricious aspects, un- 
doubtedly ; but it is by no means always mere show and glitter. 
It has often great pomp of color; it is sometimes intensely vul- 
gar; it is frequently an appeal to barbaric taste; and in dramas 
of a certain character it aims, not only to be dazzling, but sen- 
suous. In these it designs to heat the blood, and fill the imagi- 
nation with voluptuous images. Female beauty is more or 
less identified and mingled with it. It exhibits paradises of in- 
toxicating beauty, and places the houries there before our eyes. 
It is the Mohammedism of art. 

But it is not always this. It sometimes affords us pictures 
of exquisite and elevating beauty. It often reproduces the 
periods of the past with fidelity and historic splendor. It can 
be, and occasionally is, all that art in any form can aspire to— 
the means of refined pleasure and elevating sentiment. 

Art upon the stage not only reaches larger numbers than is 
possible otherwise, but its effects are*broader, its illusions more 
perfect, its impressions more stimulating, and its lessons more 
decided. It is far more real. It is capable of grander and 
sublimer effects. It is more satisfying tothe imagination. It is 
more nearly the thing depicted. We speak, of course, of this 
art in its better and more successful expression. We mean such 
pictures as were exhibited last year in “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” at the Olympic; in a recent scene called the “ Lilacs” 
at Niblos; in a few scenes in the French opera; and in several 
scenes now presented at Wallack’s Theatre, in “Much Ado 
about Nothing,” and at Booth’s new beautiful dramatic temple, 
in “Romeo and Juliet.” These are all artistically beautiful, 





and prove that, while scene-painting has often been low, 
coarse, false, and hurtful, it is capable of being employed in a 
higher and purer spirit. In these instances quoted, the stage 
scenes have nearly the same effect upon the imagination, only 
more vivid, that a landscape by one of our painters has. Not 
so completely refining, of course; not so pure in taste; not so 
simple, symmetrical, and chaste; with more or less thought, no 
doubt, to dazzle the unthinking—and yet with a largeness, a 
triumph of perspective, a completeness in proportion and ful- 
ness, that render them the most powerful form of pictorial 
expression. 


It is curious to note that, while the Positive Philosophy, so 
called, of M. Auguste Comte, seems to be growing in favor with 
certain semi-scientific or socialistic persons, it is fast losing its 
hold upon the well-trained scientific mind of the age. There is 
a tendency to accept the term “ positive ” as well applying to that 
body of definite scientific truth which is capable of verification 
and of universal acceptance; and there is an equally marked ten- 
dency to reject Comte’s distinctive system of doctrines, The 
last decisive repudiation of Comte is by Prof. T. H. Huxley in a 
recent able lecture on the “ Physical Basis of Life.” Referring 
to a previous lecture of the Archbishop of York, he observed : 
“Now, so far as I am concerned, the most reverend prelate 
might dialectically hew M. Comte to pieces as a modern Agag, 
and I should not attempt to stay his hand. In so far as my 
study of what specially characterizes the ‘ Positive Philosophy’ 
has led me, I find therein little or nothing of any scientific 
value, and a great deal which is as thoroughly antagonistic to 
the very essence of science as any thing in ultramontane Catholi- 
cism. In fact, M. Comte’s philosophy in practice might be com- 
pendiously described as Catholicism minus Christianity.” 


The proposition that there is no such thing as technical 
English grammar, though not originating with Mr. Richard 
Grant White, has found in him one of its warmest supporters. 
In a recent number of The Galaxy he gives plausible reasons 
for his position; and, though some scholars may think that he 
has strained a point here and there—as, for instance, when he 
asserts that, in the sentences, J have loved and I have money, the 
powers of have are precisely equivalent—few will be disposed 
seriously to contest his broad conclusion that, the English lan- 
guage possessing very few inflections, most of its written gram- 
mar is “so-called,” or, as he terms it, make-believe grammar. 
But, from this conclusion, some practical inferences have been 
drawn or assumed by others, against which we cannot too 
strongly protest. Thus, it is urged, that absence of style neces- 
sarily follows absence of technical grammar, that there is and 
ought to be no such thing as style in English, and that it is no 
matter how a man expresses his ideas, provided he does so in- 
telligibly. Surely the logical and natural conclusion is just the 
opposite. If the relations of English words to one another de- 
pend entirely, or almost entirely, on their position in a sentence, 
then indeed their arrangement is of great importance; and ar- 
rangement is a leading element of style. 

Another question deeply affects the rising generation. If 
most of our English grammar is make-believe, the study of it 
should be suppressed, like all other shams. On the other hand, 
it is certain that any liberal education involves a very appre- 
ciable amount of verbal and grammatical study of some sort. 
The abolition of English grammar implies, therefore, one of 
two things: either the preservation of the much-assailed clas- 
sics, or additional attention to the modern languages in their 
written form. 


It may be questioned whether published literature is, after 
all, a full or just measurement of public taste and intelligence. 
No doubt there are twenty books written to where one is 
printed ; and editors of periodicals will bear witness that, of 
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all the lucubrations offered to them for publication, a smaller 
proportion even than this finds its way into their pages. Clearly, 
then, our published literature exhibits an exceptional culture. 
That which goes into the waste-basket more nearly indicates 
our average taste and capacity. Bad as that which is printed 
may be, yet it has been culled and gleaned ; there is behind it 
a vast residuum which is inferior to it. Only editors and pub- 
lishers know how poor this remainder is ; how capricious the 
taste, how strange the ignorance, how low the morals, how 
rambling the logic, which a very large number of ladies and 
gentlemen display, to the fortunate ignorance of their friends 
and the public. 





Everybody has heard of the gigantic and extraordinary ani- 
mals of the ancient world, which inhabited the earth long be- 
fore the introduction of man. Their tombs are the geological 
formations, and fragments of their skeletons having been ex- 
humed and pieced out~by the anatomists, their colossal frame- 
works are set up in the museums, and engravings of them fill 
the geological books. To the student of these things, who dis- 
covers the vestiges in the rocks, chisels them out, and supple- 
ments the deficient parts, nothing can be more real than these 
extraordinary creatures and the circumstances of their lives; 
but to those who give little thought to the subject they are 
regarded, with a kind of incredulous wonder, as myths of the 
scientific imagination. Nothing is so well fitted to dispel this 
state of mind as the restoration of those extinct forms in their 
full dimensions and lifelike aspects; not with the flesh off, and 
standing in their bones, as Sydney Smith wished to do on a hot 
day, but filled out in due proportions, so as to simulate the real- 
ity of nature. Some of the largest and most remarkable of the 
American fossils are to be thus restored at the Central Park, 
the Commissioners having engaged Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins to 
do the work. This is an important step in the direction of 
public education, as there is no place on this whole continent 
where these objects would be seen by such multitudes of peo- 
ple, and seen under such favorable circumstances of leisure for 
observation as those afforded by the Central Park of New York. 





The dinner of the Yale Alumni Association, at Delmonico’s, 
last month, was one of the most successful public banquets of 
the season. Mr. Evarts, always happy, showed his very hap- 
piest vein; President Woolsey was as grandly ingenuous as Ad- 
miral Farragut could have been; and the graduates generally 
had what old Theocritus would have called a jolly revel. It is 
worth noting, however, that while alumni associations are be- 
coming popular, there is no tendency to any thing like inter- 
collegiate action. The attempt to establish a university club a 
few years ago proved a total failure. The Harvard men espe- 
cially pooh-poohed the movement from the first. Now the 
alumni clubs furnish opportunities for pleasant social gatherings, 
and confer more solid advantages on their respective colleges 
by encouraging benefactions and bringing graduate opinion to 
bear on academic management; but the united cultivation of 
the country might do much more than this. President Woolsey 
told the Yalensians that the union of educated men of all con- 
ditions was the only true democracy; he might have added, that 
it was also the only true aristocracy. And, when we consider 
how great a cause and promoter of evil ignorance has always 
been, the formation of such an aristo-democracy is surely de- 
sirable. 





Witerary Hotes. 


ee inquiry is frequently made, if Mr. Herbert Spencer is going 
forward with his new ‘‘ System of Philosophy,” and why we hear 
nothing about it in the English periodicals. He is proceeding with 


it regularly, and the last instalment—the “ Data of Psychology ”— 
will be given to the American public in a few days. The reason why 
nothing has been said by the English reviews is, that the works are not 
furnished them for notice. 


So gross were the misrepresentations of his 











views, that he gave orders to his publisher to send no more copies of his 
books to the press. His philosophy is, however, being carefully studied 
by the leading thinkers of England, and is being reproduced upon the 
Continent. His works, curiously enough, were first undertaken in Russia, 
where they have nearly all appeared. The censor of the public press re- 
quired that “ First Principles” should be accompanied by a refutation. 
Acordingly, M. Thieblin, the translator, prefixed to it a learned essay, in 
which all its facts and generalizations were confounded by a formidable 
parade of quotations from the fathers. He closed the essay with the sig- 
nificant observation, “ that if the refutation was not complete, it was not 
from lack of zeal to make it so, but from lack of knowledge!’’ The per- 
formance was satisfactory. Mr. Spencer’s writings are now being trans- 
lated into the French by three different professors of Philosophy, Doctor 
Cazelles, M. Ribot of the Lycée Impérial, Laval, and M. Rethoré, Pro- 
fessors of Philosophy in the Lycée /mpérial, Angouléme. 


The “Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck,” just published by 
Appleton & Co., contains many interesting reminiscences of early New 
York. Halleck’s associates and friends included a host of giants. There 
were Irving, Cooper, Paulding, Bryant, Kent, Drake, Hoffman, Pierpont, 
Poe, Fay, Dr. Francis, Morris, Verplanck, Duer, Charles King, Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne, and all the later literary celebrities. In addition to these, 
Halleck was intimate with the artists Inman and Elliott, with the actors 
Kean, Macready, Placide, Burton, Brougham, Charles Matthews, Miss 
Cushman, Ellen Tree, Wallack, the elder Booth, and Mitchell. He knew 
Lord Morpeth, Lord Stanley, Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and, indeed, almost everybody of his time who is kncwn and 
famous. When Louis Napoleon, then ‘‘ Prince Louis Napoleon,” was in 
New York, Halleck knew him well. The prince and the poet exchanged 
dinners, but Halleck never afterward obtruded upon the Zmperor 
his recollections of the Prince—whom, indeed, he thought a dull fellow. 
As a youth, Halleck was noticeable for his studious and retired habits. 
He had no taste for rough sports and adventures, preferring solitude 
and a book to almost any other enjoyment. Although he wrote much 
in his juvenile days, his first published poem did not appear until 1813. 
It consisted of a few verses on the *‘ Star of Peace,”’ but he never in- 
cluded it in ‘his collections. In this year he first met Rodman Drake, 
when began a friendship between the two poets that lasted until 
Drake’s death. All the world is familiar with those elegiac verses to 
Drake’s memory, beginning with, “‘ Green be the turf above thee.” 
When these were first printed, some of the journals in copying them 
substituted “sod” for “turf,” and others “‘grass.”? ‘I think,” said 
Halleck, “they will get it yet, ‘Green be the peat above thee!’” 
Halleck was a good talker, but he could not make a set speech. 
Once, at a complimentary dinner given to him, he begged permission to 
respond sitting to the toast in his honor, because when he stood up all 
his “ brains ran to his heels.”” He was like Irving in this particular. 
But he was a good talker, as we have already said, and he would relate 
with glee a delightful two hours’ conversation he had once held with 
Hawthorne, in which the great romancist never opened his mouth. A 
singular fact is connected with the publication of ‘‘Marco Bozzaris.” 
Although the popularity of this poem was immense, not only in America 
but in Europe—although it was quoted, declaimed, imitated, discussed, 
translated into Fre»~h and modern Greek, the poet’s own family re- 
mained for over five years in ignorance of its existence. A poet’s own 
family, it seems, may be the last to know of his genius or his fame. 


The London Saturday Review, notorious for its sharp criticisms, and 
its disposition to find fault, is pleased to say of the ‘‘ American An- 
nual Cyclopedia for 1867,” published by D. Appleton & Co., that it “is 
the most complete and convenient work of reference for recent history, 
for the political events of the last few years, for the various features of 
social, commercial, industrial, and scientific progress, that has yet come 
under our notice, or, we believe, that has been published. It is impos- 
sible that a scheme so wide and so ambitious, embracing nearly every 
subject of human interest, should be executed in a manner fully worthy 
of the conception—that there should not be many omissions, many 
errors, many blemishes, due to haste, to carelessness, to prejudice, to 
ignorance, and to the simple impossibility of finding men with the quali- 
fications and the leisure required to keep up with the times in each 
separate department of human knowledge. Were it otherwise, the work 
would be invaluable ; as it is, its value is not easily estimated.” 


“Underground Life; or Mines and Miners,” recently published in 
England, from the French of L. Simonin, is not only the most valuable 
and exhaustive work on the subject of mining, but it is also the most 
truly elegant and sumptuous. It contains one hundred and sixty illus- 
trations, engraved on wood, twenty maps, geologically colored, and ten 
plates of metals and minerals, in chromo-lithography. The latter are 
surprising exhibitions of artistic skill. They were executed in Paris, 
by Regamey, and reproduce the colors and texture of the crystals with 
marvellous fidelity. The contents include not only a scientific history 
and description of minerals. but a graphic account of various forms of 


mining. 
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A Heine revival is taking place just now in the best literary circles 
of Paris. Henry Heine, the great German poet, who spent the last thirty 
years of his life in Paris, was so much neglected there during the latter 
part of his literary career that, when Hector Berlioz one day called upon 
him, he exclaimed, “‘ Yes, Berlioz has always been an eccentric fellow. 
He pays me a visit!’”? Just now new translations are issued of Heine’s 
works, and the causeries in the feuilletons are full of Heine’s droll wit- 
ticisms. 


Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, author of the ‘‘ History of Rationalism in 
Europe,”’ has now ready for the press, and will shortly publish, a work 
upon the History of Morals in Europe. Every admirer of that recent in- 
quisitive literature, adorned by the names of Buckle, Spencer, and Lecky, 
will welcome a work upon a subject which opens so wide a field for philo- 
sophic thought and investigation. 


Krylow, the Russian fable-writer, received perhaps the largest copy- 
rights of any modern author; the Moscow and St. Petersburg booksel- 
lers paid him, during the last fifteen years of his life, the enormous sum 
of three hundred and fifty thousand rubles for the copyright of his two 
thin volumes of fables, most of which are imitations of Zsop, Phedrus, 
and Lafontaine. 


Hans Christian Andersen is not only the most brilliant and gifted, 
but also the most modest and kind-hearted of story-tellers. Here is 
what he wrote recently about the fairy tales of his Norwegian rival 
Bjornson : “‘ These fairy-tales, I honestly believe, are the best which 
have appeared in Europe for many years past.’ 


The rivalry between the German publishers of Goethe’s and Schil- 
ler’s works has now reached such a point, that Cotta, the great Stuttgart 
bookseller, offers his superb edition of Goethe’s complete works, in six 
large royal 8vo volumes, with all the steel engravings by William Kaul- 
bach, for three dollars. 


Berthold Auerbach is at work upon an historical novel, the scene of 
which will be laid in the old Bohemian city of Eger. The manuscript 
will be presented to the Jews of Eger, who will publish fifty thousand 
copies of the work, and use the profits in building a new synagogue. 


The manuscript of the second volume of Mme. Victor Hugo’s work 
on the life of her husband, the first volume of which was issued in 1863, 
will not be allowed to be published until after M. Hugo’s death. 


The Paris edition of Victor Hugo’s new novel will be printed by an 
old schoolmate of the great poet and romancist. 





Matters of Science und Art. 


UR painters, unlike the famous Macedonian, seem to have little dis- 


position to seek new worlds for conquest. While they repeat year 
after year pictures of the Catskills, the White Mountains, and the Adi- 
rondacks ; while Lake George has scarcely a rock or tree unpainted ; and 
the Berkshire Hills are as familiar to frequenters of galleries as Trinity 
Church to the bulls and bears of Wall Street; while, in brief, all the 
aspects of our Northern scenery are like thrice-told tales, a splendid 
range of mountain scenery remains nearly unconscious of the painter’s 
canvas. Occasionally only do we meet with a picture of the Alleghanies, 
while the Blue Ridge of Virginia and the mountain scenery of North 
Carolina seem never to have been visited by our painters. We have 
some acquaintance with Virginia mountain scenery, by means of Mr. 
Strother’s ‘* Virginia Illustrated,” and in Lanman’s “‘ Alleghany Moun- 
tains” there are descriptions of scenery that, if known to our painters 
and tourists, would surely fire their hearts, and fill, by another season, 
all the gorges and heights of that region with enthusiastic searchers for 
the picturesque. In the supposition that Lanman’s descriptions are not 
generally familiar to our readers, we will quote a few sentences in sup- 
port of what we have said. Describing what is called ‘* Hickory-nut 
Gap,” he says: “‘From any point of view this particular spot is re- 
markably imposing, the gap: not being more than half a mile wide, 
though appearing to narrow down to afew hundred yards. The highest 
bluff is on the south side, and, though rising to the height of full 
twenty-five hundred feet, it is nearly perpendicular, and, midway up its 
front, stands an isolated rock, looming against the sky, of a circular 
form, and resembling the turret of a stupendous castle. Over one por- 
tion of this superb cliff, falling far down into some undiscovered and 
apparently unattainable pool, is a stream of water, which seems to be 
the offspring of the clouds.” Lanman also describes two mountain 
views that are assuredly worthy of Durand or Gifford: ‘‘ The first was a 
northern view of Black Mountain from the margin of the South Poe 
River. All its cliffs, defiles, ravines, and peaks, seemed as light, dream- 
like, and airy, as the clear-blue world in which they floated... The 
other prospect was from the summit of the Blue Ridge, looking in the 
direction of the Catawba. It was a wilderness of mountains, whose 
foundations could not be fathomed by the eye; while in the distance, 





towering above all the peaks, rose the singular and fantastic form of the 
Table Mountain.” There are other views among these mountains glow- 
ingly described, and a word-picture of Lindville Falls that is full of in- 
terest. The most noticeable features of the falls are “ a number of lofty 
and exceedingly fantastic cliffs peering over each other’s shoulders into 
the depths below,”’ and an isolated column “ several hundred feet high, 
around which are clustered, in the greatest profusion, the most beautiful 
of vines and flowers.” It is clear that our painters err in travelling so 
much over beaten ground. All through the Southern country lies ready 
for them a virgin field. 


The multiplication of poor copies of inferior pictures by means of 
chromo-lithography would be more earnestly a subject of regret, if the 
passion for this sort of art was not sure very soon to follow the way of 
all fashions, and burn itself out by excess. The argument that chromo- 
lithography is the means of bringing pictures into every poor man’s 
parlor, and that it serves, by instructing and preparing the public mind, 
as a pioneer to a higher art, is scarcely tenable. People are not hkely 
to be educated in color by showy and vulgar examples. Moreover, these 
highly-colored, would-be paintings are really the means of injuring 
steel-engraving, which is a far purer and more instructive branch of art. 
And now this is particularly to be deprecated, when, by a recent inven- 
tion, engravings on metal may be electrotyped, and, by this means, the 
easier art of engraving on copper restored. Copper-engraving was 
forced out because the metal was so soft that but few impressions from the 
plate could be taken, and the harder steel surface was introduced instead. 
The enormous labor and cost of pure line on steel soon became the means 
of introducing the cheaper methods of stipple and mezzotint, which are 
now used more or less on almost every plate. But this invention of elec- 
trotyping, whereby an engraving on copper may be reproduced on steel, 
is likely soon to be the means of restoring copper-engraving, and with 
it pure line; and if a corrupt popular taste is the means of delaying this 
consummation, there is certainly cause for regret. As to prints in 
colors, no doubt the eye will always crave them. But, in order that 
they may satisfy a refined taste, a decided improvement is needed, and 
this can be secured solely by the plan pursued in former years for the 
well-known Bagster prints, in which steel, stone, and wood, were all 
employed in order to obtain the requisite delicacy in some parts, and 
fulness of tone with proper texture in others. 


The forces of civilization are urging communities to undertake bolder 
and more startling enterprises of improvement than any hitherto ac- 
complished. It is in contemplation to drive a tunnel under the Straits 
of Dover, twenty-four miles, to connect the British and Continental rail- 
ways. The chalk-beds which underlie the Channel are favorable for the 
work. For the securing of efficient ventilation, both during the con- 
struction and after the completion, instead of the towers in the sea, 
which were at first suggested, it is proposed to sink pits on each shore, 
and to drive thence, in the first place, two small parallel drift-ways or 
galleries from each country, connected at intervals by transverse drift- 
ways. By this means, aided by furnace-rarefaction and revolving air- 
fans, the air is to be made to circulate as in ordinary coal-mines, and 
the problem it presents is held to be less difficult than the ventilation 
problems in mining engineering. The formation of these double drift- 
ways is the preliminary part of the undertaking, as they are to be used 
as helps in carrying out the construction of the permanent tunnel. 
Should it be impossible to execute these, the expense of entering upon 
the main work, and the loss consequent upon abandoning it, would be 
avoided. The cost of the galleries is estimated at from eight to ten 
millions of dollars, and of the regular tunnel about five times that 
amount. Three English and three French engineers are preparing to 
report upon the scheme to a committee, which will soon meet in Paris. 


Some interesting facts have been lately ascertained respecting the 
conditions of life at the bottom of the sea. Professor Edward Forbes, 
who has paid the greatest attention to the distribution of marine 
animals, speaks of ‘“‘ an abyss where life is either extinguished or ex- 
hibits but a few sparks to mark its lingering presence. Its confines are 
yet undetermined, and it is, in its exploration, that the finest field for 
marine discovery yet remains.’’? Something has been contributed tow- 
ard the discovery thus foreshadowed by Dr. Carpenter and Professor 
Wyville Thompston, who have recently been engaged in deep-sea 
dredging in the bed of the North Atlantic, having been furnished with 
a ship for the purpose by the English Government. They reached 
greater depths than had ever before been attained, bringing up mud by 
the hundred weight from the ocean-bed, 3,900 feet below the surface. 

It had been generally supposed that animal life ceases at a depth of 
about 1,800 feet, but many varieties of it have now been shown to dwell 
at depths far lower, where the pressure of the superincumbent sea is 
more than 100 atmospheres. But the strangest result of this deep dredg- 
ing has reference to the quality of the mud itself, which was brought 
up from the sea-bottom. It is described as a bluish-white, unctuous, 
or gelatinous substance, with indications of a protoplasmic or low or- 
ganized constitution. By some it has been regarded as a gigantic pro- 
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tozoan, extending perhaps over miles of surface, and yet all one living 
mass. Professor Huxley has been engaged in studying this singular 
substance under the microscope, and has termed it Bathybius. 


The absence of historical art in America is often noticed, and, no 
doubt, there exist good reasons for it. But both our sculptors and 
painters have utterly ignored one character in our imaginative literature, 
that not only seems completely consonant with the spirit of our woods, 
but with the history of America. We refer to young Uncas of Cooper’s 
“* Mohicans.”” This graceful and splendid savage is the type of the 
American past. He personates the history and spirit of the woods. We 
think of him as an aboriginal Apollo, or as an epic hero of the forests. 
He possesses every attribute of the typical hero—youth, beauty, grace, 
and “ terrible daring.’’ He is conspicuously the subject for the sculptor 
who would translate into stone the spirit of aboriginal life ; he is equally 
the theme for the painter who would illustrate the link between Human- 
ity and Nature—for what Undine in German tradition is to the waters, 
Uncas is to the woods. And what Apollo and Adonis are to Greek art, 
Uncas should be to American inspiration. There is nothing like him, 
indeed, outside of Greek imagination ; and we may well wonder that he 
has never been accepted by art, either on account of his splendid per- 
sonal qualities, or the typical character in which he may be viewed. 


A movement was started in London, a year or two ago, to have a 
course of scientific lectures on Sunday evenings, to draw, if possible, 
from haunts of dissipation some of the multitudes who do not attend 
religious services. A number of men of high position, such as Lyell, 
Owen, Carpenter, and Huxley, were engaged to speak in the course, 
which had hardly got well under way, when it was closed by the Society 
for the Promotion of Sabbath Observance, under an antiquated statute 
against Sunday exhibitions. A portion of those in favor of the lectures 
propose to evade the law by ranking themselves as a sect under the title 
of Recreative Religionists. Others, among whom are Carpenter and 
Huxley, regard this as a mere petty subterfuge, and have denounced it as 
such in letters to the journals. If such meetings are unlawful, they 
say, they must be discontinued until the law is set aside. A brisk con- 
troversy is going on as to the tactics of ‘‘ the body which promulgates the 
patent sham that it is a religious sect.’’ 


It is reported that an effort will soon be made to unite all the sci- 
entific bodies of London into one institution, under the title of the 
British Academy of Sciences ; the Royal Society, however, is not to be 
included. Such a movement will hardly fail to result in advantages both 
to the societies themselves and to the general interests of scientific in- 
quiry. The need for a better organization of those who devote them- 
selves to investigation is becoming increasingly felt, and the recent 
movement in this city for the formation of a National Institute, is a 
further exemplification of it. 


The Wuseum. 


A GOOD telescope, with a 3i-inch aperture, virtually brings the 
moon within 1,200 miles of the observer, or within one two-hun- 
dredth of its real distance. Lord Rosse’s telescope brings it within 42 
miles, so that objects 270 feet long are discernible. Baer has calcu- 
lated that an instrument of ten times the power of Rosse’s would be re- 
quired to bring the moon within a German mile, at which distance the 
body of a man can be perceived. 


Chemistry was for a long time occupied in analyzing substances, or 
taking them to pieces, and it was supposed that this was its chief 
business ; but, letterly, it has turned round and taken to synthesis, or 
making new combinations, and the possibilities before it seem almost 
infinite. Berthelot, the eminent French organic chemist, makes a caleu- 
lation of the numberof combinations which may be made of acids with 
certain alcohols. He says if you give each compound thus possible a 
name, and allow a line for each name, and then print 100 lines ona page, 
and make volumes of 1,000 pages, and place a million volumes in a 
library, you would want 14,000 libraries to complete your catalogue. 





The chemical power of the moon’s light upon the photographic sur- 
face only surpasses that of Jupiter in the ratio of 6 to 5, and Jupiter’s 
light has 12 times more chemical energy than Saturn’s. 


The evidence that the brain is the principal organ of the mind is five- 
fold: 1. The pain of excessive mental excitement is localized in the 
head. 2. Injury or disease of the brain affects the mental powers. 3. 
There is a general connection between size of brain and mental energy. 
4. The products of nervous waste are more abundant after nervous ex- 
citement. 5. Specific experiments on the brain and nerves show that 
they are indispensable to the mental functions.— Bain. 


According to Bence Jones’s analysis, the relative strength or stimu- 
lating power of liquors is as follows: Ten glasses of cider or porter, six 
glasses of claret, five glasses of burgundy, four glasses of champagne, 





three glasses of port or sherry, are equivalent to one glass of brandy or 
three-quarters of a glass of rum. 


At Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, is a well 210 feet deep 
and 12 wide. The interior is lined by smooth masonry, and, if a pin is 
dropped into it, the sound produced, when it strikes the water, is dis- 
tinctly heard. 


The effect of the solar radiations upon each cubic mile of the earth’s 
atmosphere has been calculated, by Professor Wm. Thompson, to be 
equal to the mechanical effect of raising 12,050 pounds’ weight one foot 
high each minute. 


There is a striking analogy between the senses of. hearing and sight. 
Both are excited by undulations or waves. Sounds of different pitch 
are produced by different rates of air-pulses, and lights of different 
colors by different rates of ethereal pulses. But the ranges of the two 
senses are very different in relation to their respective media. In its 
width of perception the ear comprehends no less than eleven octaves, 
while the luminous scale embraces but a single octave. The quickest vi- 
brations which strike the eye as light are the blue rays at one end of the 
spectrum, and they have only about twice the rapidity of the red rays 
at the other end of the spectrum. But the quickest vibrations which 
strike the ear, as a musical sound, have more than two thousand times 
the rapidity of the slowest.— Tyndall. 


Two ounces and a half of magnesium will, when burnt, give a light 
equal to twenty pounds’ weight of stearine candles. 


M. Kosman, of Strasburg, observed that both the leaves of plants 
and their corollas give out a ponderable quantity of ozonized oxygen— 
a much larger proportion than that which exists in the air, and that 
the quantity is less in the night. 


If the solar system had a nebulous origin, and has been undergoing 
gradual condensation and concentration, the process must be regarded 
as very far advanced, for all the planets put together are but the y}sth 
the mass of the sun. 


The Noctiluca, the most beautiful of the marine infusoria, emits a 
brilliant electric light, which makes the sea shine like streams of silver 
in the wake of a ship, of a warm summer evening, when they come to 
the surface in countless multitudes. It is a globular animal, like a 
minute soap-bubble, and, being about the thirtieth of an inch in diam- 
eter, is a giant among the infusoria. Its electric light, supposed to be 
emitted by a direct exertion of the nerve-power, appears constant to the 
naked eye, but really consists of momentary scintillations, that increase 
in rapidity and intensity by the dash of an oar or the motion of the 
waves.—Somerville. 


The lowest animal and the highest animal present no contrast more 
striking than that between the small self-mobility of the one and 
the great self-mobility of the other. A monad passing, apparently 
with some rapidity, across the field of the microscope, really advances 
with extreme slowness ; its velocity, unexaggerated by combined lenses, 
being about that of the minute-hand of a watch. Comparing the move- 
ments of Protozoa with those of birds that keep pace with a railway- 
train, their locomotive powers seem scarcely appreciable. Masses being 
supposed equal, the quantity of motion generated in the last case ap- 
proaches a million times that generated in the first.— Herbert Spencer. 


An artesian well in Louisville, Kentucky, has a depth of 2,086 feet; 
one in St. Louis has a depth of 2,200 feet; while that at Columbus, 
Ohio, is 2,575 feet deep. The boring at Columbus indicates an increase 
of temperature of one degree Fah. for every 71 feet ; that at Louisville 
gives an increase of one degree for every 76 feet.—Zoomis. 
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DARWIN'S GREAT WORK. 


THE VARIATION 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R. S., ete. 
WITH A 


PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION, 
BY THE AUTHOR, 


And also one by Professor ASA GRAY, of Harvard 
University. 

It is one of the most remarkable books of the present 
day, presenting an array of facts that shows the most ex- 
traordinary amount of observation and research. All 
the domestic animals, from horses and cattle to canary- 
birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our 
leading culinary and other plants, making it a work of 
the greatest interest and value to farmers, horticultur- 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Mr. Darwin is not an ordinary writer, and has not 
been content to expand his earlier and more general 
Statements. His recital of curious facts is enlivened 
and illustrated throughout by thought: his principles 
and arguments everywhere rest solidly upon observed 
fact. 


The reader is frequently led up, in thought, within 
sight and hearing, as it were, of the very workshop of 
Nature. Glimpses are given of wonderful prospects, 
passing suggestions of thoughts almost too bold for ex- 
pression, or profound analogies are embodied in illus- 
trations which might be expanded into theories. 

Every chapter is full of facts. They are the sub- 
stance of the whole work. No room is lost by the 
theories. serve as a system for arranging the 
facts, of which the book seems to contain more than 
could possibly be compressed into the same space, if it 
contained nothing else. —New York Evening Post. 

The book presents the most remarkable collection 
of facts, hodicall y arranged, i ig our d 
animals and plants, yet brought together, and for this 
alone it is of the highest value.—(S¢. Louis) Yournal 
oS Agriculture. 

It is a work which will command universal attention, 
and will be of particular value to agriculturists, whether 
engaged in stock-raising only, or i= che cu!*tiwation of 
the soil in general.—Forney’s (Phila.) Weekly fess. 

The work is alike adapted to the wants of the prac- 
tical agriculturist and the student of natural history. 
The immense collection of facts which it presents, in 
illustration of the scientific views of the writer, is of 
singular interest and value, irrespective of the peculiar 
theory of which he is the most able and earnest advo- 
Cate, and, in its present form, the original expounder. 

Mr. Darwin's modesty is no less remarkable than 
his candor. He is an example of the humility which 
belongs to genuine science, and is the condition of high 
intellectual attainments. The execution of his work is 
in harmony with the characteristics of his mind. Writ- 
ten in a style of eminent simplicity, and 
sincerity, free from abstruse ings or pedantic re- 
finements, it must prove singularly attractive to the 
lovers of Nature no less than to the scientific student. — 
New York Tribune. 
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A Manuai of Inorganic Caeser. By ELIoT 
and Storer. Arranged to facilitate the E.xferimen- 
tal pert of aX ang 4. the science. In 
cloth, r2mo, 64 

Robinson's Differential on integral Calculus. 
For a —— and Colleges. In sheep, 8vo, 472 


KRidie's Ne New —# of the Elements of As- 
—y om gah down ¢ the year 1869. Cloth, 
wore 
Mark's Pak Gennes in "Geometry. Design- 
ed for Pri Classes, and taught odyectively. 12mo, 





» $1.00 
Colton's s Common- School Geography. II- 
lustrated by numerous Engravings, and twenty-two 
Maps. Quarto. Price, $1.75. 

[S Teachers and School Officers are invited to 
correspond with us freely, and to send for our Descrip- 
tive CATALOGUE and CIRCULAR. 

aa Single copies sent by mail, on receipt of price 
annexed. 

Address the Publishers, 

IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
Box 1478, New York P. O. 


$50 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR $2.50. 


The Wetcome Guest contains a choice repertoire 
of Piano F orte Music, as follews: 16 Rondos, Variations, 


&c., as ed Days,” ‘‘ Monas Bells "—1 
+ ~ and es and Quicksteps, ab “ Sutton's d,”” “Sol- 


ns Congress Marches "—35 ‘Waltzes, 
a “Dem on ae Ocean,’ ” Flowers of Spring,” 
“Sounds from Home ”—29 Polkas and Schottisches— 
| aeoresgy and Polka Mazurkas—g Galops, Redowas, 
—4 — and Cotillions—s58 Hornpipes, 
Dances, and Reels—comprising, in all, 224 pages. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 50. 
S. T. GORDON, 706 Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


Is particulariy adapted to the delicate skin of 
Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 
TARRANT’S 


SELTZER APERIENT. 
Ask your Family Physician 


WHAT HE THINKS OF 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
He will tell you that it combi the pr jes of a 
mild Purgative, a stomachic febrifuge, an n alterative, and 
a detergent; in short, that it is five valuable remedies 


in one. 
Sold universally by Druggists. 











GUARDIAN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 102 Broadway, New York. 


Assets, 


ALL APPROVED FORMS OF INSURANCE ISSUED. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE BY THEIR TERMS. 
LIBERAL MODES FOR THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


THE ENTIRE PROFITS OF THE COMPANY DIVIDED EQUITABLY AMONG THE 
INSURED. 





$1,500,000. 





DIRECTORS: 


Hon. Joun A. Drx, Hon. Georce OppyKe, 
Geo. W. Cuy Benjamin B. SHERMAN, WILuiaM WILKENS, 
— A Aaron ARNOLD, Gerorce T. Hope, 

um. T. Ricuarp H. Browne, on H. SHERwoop, 
Wma. M. VerRmitye, utius H. Pratt, ALTON H. PeckHaM, 
Cuas. G. Rockwoop, 1LLIAM W. WRIGHT, Epwarp H. Wricut, 
Minot C. Morcan, Cuartes J. STARR, Gerorce W. Fares, 
Tuomas RIGNEY, WituiaM ALLEN, Wituiam L. Gocswet, 

E. V. Havcuwovt. 
WALTON H. PECKHAM, President. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 


Hon. James HARPER, 


LUCIUS McADAM, Actuary. 
W. E. VERMILYE, M. D., 


ESTABLISHED 1s61. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the best Tea Districts of China and Japan, and sell them in 
quantities to suit customers, 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 


A COMPLIMENTARY PACKAGE GIVEN TO CLUB-ORGANIZERS. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 76c., Soc., gets best, $1 per Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Blac k), 7 , Boc., goc.; best, $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black, Boc., goc., "$x, $x.10; best, $z.20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., e. » $1, $1.10; best, $z.25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c goc., $1, $1.10; best, $1.25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, gee. Be $1.10: best, "$x.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), best, $1.50 per Ib 


COFFEES nn ae AND CROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., ; best, 4oc. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boardin; fag becee hoapem 
and Families who use large uantities of C S "can economize in that article by using our FRENCH he peat 
FAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect 
—— ROASTED (unground), 30c., 35¢.; best, goc. per lb. REEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33¢.; best, 


35¢. 
We warrant all the goods we sl ive entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned, 
at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money refunded. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Post-Orrice Box No. 5643, New Yorx Cry. Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 


“ BERRIAN ” PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
E 
FURNISHING 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
HARDWARE, wn naTinma 1 OOTR C 
Cutlery, Silver-plated & Britannia, 
Tin, Wood, & Willow Wares, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 


Iustrated Price Lists sent on application 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


THE VERMONT SPRING 
Is now demonstrated to be the most iingy, nd Coles 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
No, 60x Broapway, N. Y. 


Med. Ex. 




















discovered for Cancer, Scrofuda, Kid: and 
ous Diseases, etc. bottles are ed, ‘ Vermont 
Spring. Saxe & Co., Sheldon, Vt.” None other is 
genuine. New Pamphlets, with Loins nes emi- 
nent Physicians and otliers, sen’ 

SAXE & CO., goer New York. 








APPLETONS’ JOURNAL—AD VERTISEMENTS. 


[Apem. 3, 1869, 





D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. ¥., 


HAVE COMMENCED THE PUBLICATION OF 


APPLETONS FOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PevoreD TO PITERATURE, PCIENCE, AND ART. 


IN THE FIRST NUMBER IS BEGUN 


The New Story by the Great French Writer, 


VICTOR HUCO, 


ENTITLED 


“THE MAN WHO LAUGHS,” 
For which the French Publishers paid the distinguished Author 300,000 Francs. 


This novel has been in the author’s workshop for twenty years, the idea of it having 
arisen in his mind contemporaneously with that of ‘‘Les Miserables.” M. Hugo here tries 
his powers in a new field, that of English history and English character, of which he has 
been a student and observer during his Guernsey exile. 





PLAN OF APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 

AppLetons’ JourNAL will be devoted to popular current Literature, an organ of advanced opinion with respect 
to all the great interests of society, of popular Science in its best sense, and of Art. 

The d of Li will embrace Fiction, in the form of both serial novels and short stories; Essays 
upon literary and social topics; Sketches of travel and adventure; Discussions upon art, books, and kindred 
themes ; Papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recreations of the people, whether of 
town or country ; and Poems by our foremost poets. 

A distinctive feature will be a fuller treatment of Science than is prevalent in popular journals. In this branch 
the publishers have secured the services of the ablest and most authoritative thinkers, men who combine large and 
accurate knowledge with the power of clear and impressive statement. 

Education, in its various aspects, personal and public, at home, in the school, and in the college, in its principles 
as a science, and in its practice as an art, will receive the full consideration to which ‘it is undeniably entitled. 

Illustrations will form an important feature in the plan of the Journat. They will in most cases consist of 
either an Illustrated Supplement on some popular theme, a Steel Engraving in the best style of the art, or a large 
Cartoon engraved on wood. Novelty, fresh and continual change will be aimed at in this department. The 
Mlustrations will usually be valuable as works of art; those on steel, and the cartoons, consisting of views of 
American scenery by our most distinguished painters, and illustrations of character and life, by our foremost 
draughtsmen. They will be printed with extra care on separate sheets, and may be either bound in the volume at 
the close of the year, or framed to hang upon the wall. 

Apptetons’ Journat will aim to be vigorous, earnest, and capable; valuable as an organ of thought, and 
pleasing to all the bers of the h hold on account of its varied, sound, and entertaining literature. Arrange- 
ments are in progress to secure original contributions from distinguished writers, both of Europe and America. 














PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


-tppletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or The Galaxy, for one year, on receipt of $7.00. 


PREMIUMS TO CETTERS-UP OF CLUBS. 

Any person procuring Frvz Subscribers for the year, and remitting $20, will be entitled to a copy for one year 
GRATIS. 

Any one procuring Ten Subscribers, and remitting $40, will receive a set of Dickens's Works in paper, price 
$5.00. Twenty Subscribers, and a remittance of $80, will entitle the sender to a copy of the Library Edition of 
Dickens or Waverley in Cloth, price $10. 50. 

TO CLERGYMEN AND MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 

For Five Subscribers, accompanied by a remittance of $20.00, a copy of the new CoMPREHENSIVE DicTionaRY 

or THE Biste will be furnished, price $5.00. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


Edited by ¢ GErorGE RIPLEY and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, cloth, price $80, will be given to any person sending 
50S » and g $200. THe New American Cyctopapia and the volumes of the Annuat Cycto- 
PADIA, twenty-three i in all, in library leather, price $138, will be sent to any one procuring 100 Subscribers, and 
remitting $400 00. 


The postage within the United States, for the JourNat, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions from Canada must be accompanied with 20 cents 
additional, to prepay the United States postage. 

In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is preferable to 
bank notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the sender. In ordering the JourNat, 
the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State in full. 





In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publishers announce that they will receive and consider manuscripts upon 
literary, social, or scientific subjects. They desire good articles on almost every topic of interest; sketches of ad- 
ventures, travels, and short stories. While they cannot undertake to be responsible for manuscripts sent for publi- 
cation in the JouRNAL, they will report, without unnecessary delay, upon every article offered to them, and will 
pay liberally for whatever they may use. MSS. will be d if found ilable, when accompanied by stamps 
to pay the return postage, or they will be held a reasonable time, to the order of the correspondent. 








MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET, METROPOLITAN, 
AND PORTABLE 


ORGANS, 


WINNERS OF THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION MEDAL, 


AND 


Seventy-five other 
FIRST PREMIUMS, 


For demonstrated superiority at the prin- 
cipal Industrial Exhibitions 
in this country. 


THESE ORGANS ARE 
The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence 
among Instruments of their class. 


THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Respectfully e the introduction of imp 
in and imp! this season, carrying their 
Organs to a yet higher degree of excellence, and adding 
greatly to their value. Especially they ask attention 


to the 
MASON & HAMLIN 


IMPROVED 


VOX HUMANA, 


Which proves the most popular improvement ever in- 
troduced in instruments of the class. It varies esses 
tially from every other attachment of the kind, and is 
used exclusively in the Organs manufactured by this 
Company. 

They also ask attention to their Reduced Prices, 
and to their policy, rigidly adhered to, of printing their 
lowest prices, and offering them to all alike. 








The following are illustrations of their 
present prices. 
Four-octave Organs, . . . $50.00 
Five-octave, single reed, an ad panelled 
Five-octave, double reed, five stops, with Tremu- 
lant, carved and panelled cases, 
The same, with manual sub-bass added, . 
The same, with sub-bass and octave coupler (each 
key commanding four reeds or vibrators), 
Five-octave double-reed Cabinet Organ, five 
stops, and the new Vox Humana (the best 
organ of its size which can be made), 


100.00 


125.00 
150.00 


175.00 


170.00 


New Catalogues and Circulars, with full descriptions 
and lowest prices of these and many other styles, free. 

Address 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 


596 Broapway, New York, 
Or 154 Tremont Street, Bost 





